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CHAPTER  V.  —  PARSON  S  WORK. 

Martin  GURWOOD  had  a  dis¬ 
turbed  ride  to  Hendon.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  of  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  discharge  seemed  to  increase  as  he 
pro/resrei  towards  his  destination ;  and 
he  lay  back  in  the  cab,  buried  in  thought, 
rerolvin"  in  his  mind  the  best  manner 
of  breaking  the  fearful  news  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  and  wondering  how 
it  would  be  received.  From  time  to 
time  be  raised  himself  to  gaze  at  the 

Erettiness  of  the  scenery  through  which 
e  was  passing,  to  look  at  the  wild, 

Ejovered  expanse  of  Hampstead 
,  and  to  refresh  his  eyes,  wearied 
with  the  dull  monotony  of  the  London 
bricks,  and  the  glare  of  the  London 
pavement,  with  that  soft  greenery  which 
u  so  eminently  characteristic  of  our 
northern  suburbs ;  but  the  thought  of 
the  duty  before  him  prevented  his  en¬ 
joying  the  sight  as  he  otherwise  would ; 
and  resuming  his  reverie,  he  remained 
absorbed  until  he  roused  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  Hendon  village. 

“There  is  the  finger-post  that  Stat- 
ham  spoke  of,  and  the  little  pond  close 
by,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  It  is  no  use 
taking  the  cab  any  farther.  1  suppose 
I  had  better  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Rose  Cottage  on  foot.”  So  saying, 
he  raised  his  stick,  and,  obedient  to 
the  signal,  the  cabman  drew  up  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  “  You  had  better  ^o 
and  put  up  your  horse  at  the  inn,”  said 
Martin  to  him :  “  it  has  been  a  long 
pull  fur  him,  poor  animal ;  and  I  shall 
be  some  little  time  before  1  want  to  re¬ 
turn.”  The  driver  carefully  inspected 
his  fare.  He  had  come  a  long  way,  and 
was  now  setting  down,  not  at  any  house, 
not  at  any  lodjje,  but  in  an  open  coun¬ 
try  road.  “Was  it  a  case  of — no!” 
The  gravity  of  Martin  Gurwood’s  face, 
the  length  of  his  coat,  the  spotless  stiff¬ 
ness  of  his  white  cravat,  had  their  ef¬ 
fect  even  on  this  ribald  of  the  cab 
rank. 

“  You  will  come  for  me,  sir,  then,  to 
the  public,  when  you  want  me  ?  ”  he 
said,  touching  his  hat  with  his  forefin¬ 
ger,  and  drove  away  contented. 


Then  Martin  Gurwood,  following  of  him,  and  of  the  “  parson’s  work,”  as 
Statham’s  directions,  walked  slowly  up  it  was  called,  when  he  was  so  engaged, 
the  little  street,  took  the  turning  lead-  rose  vividly  before  her,  and  inspired  her 
ing  to  the  church,  and  looked  out  for  with  sudden  terror. 

Rose  Cottage.  Tliere  it  was,  standing  “  You  are  a  clergyman  ?  ”  she  said, 
some  distance  back  from  the  road,  with  looking  hard  at  him. 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  Virginia  cre^er  “  I  am,”  he  replied,  still  in  the  same 
not  yet  wholly  gone  from  it.  Martin  soft  tone.  “  My  name  is  Gurwood,  — 
Gurwood  stopped  at  the  garden  gate,  Martin  Gurwood ;  and  I  have  come  here 
and  looked  at  the  little  paradise,  so  trim  to  ” — 

and  orderly,  so  neatly  kept,  so  thor^  “You  have  come  here  to  tell  me 
oughly  comfortable,  and  yet  so  fully  un-  something  dreadful, —  I  know  it :  I  feel 
pretentious,  with  the  greatest  admira-  it,  —  something  dreadful  about  my  hus- 
tion.  Then  he  lifted  the  latch,  and  band  1  ” 

walked  towards  the  house.  She  pushed  her  hair  back  from  off 

The  gate  swung  to  behind  him,  and  her  face,  and  leaned  forward  on  the  ta- 
Alice,  who  was  in  her  bedroom  hearing  ble,  looking  at  him,  her  eyes  staring, 
little  Bell  her  lessons,  heard  the  clang-  her  lips  apart.  Martin  thought  he  had 
ing  of  the  latch.  She  laid  down  the  scarcely  ever  seen  any  thing  so  beauti- 
book,  and,  stopping  the  child’s  babbling  ful. 

by  her  uplifted  finger,  leaned  her  head  “  My  visit  to  you  certainly  relates  to 
to  listen.  Mr.  Claxton,”  he  began ;  and  then  he 

“  What  is  it,  mamma?  ”  asked  little  hesitated,  and  looked  down. 

Bell  in  wonderment.  “  Ah  I  ”  she  cried,  immediately  noti- 

“  Hush,  dear  I  ”  said  Alice.  “  I  heard  cing  his  confusion.  “  It  is  about  John, 
the  garden  gate.  No  sound  of  wheels  1  then.  There  is  something  wrong,  I 
Then  he  cannot  have  brought  his  lug-  know.  Tell  me  all  about  it  at  once :  I 
gage.  Still  it  must  be  John  1  ”  She  can  bear  it.  I  am  strong,  —  much 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  hurried  down  stronger  than  I  look.  I  entreat  you  not 
the  stairs  into  the  little  hall.  Just  as  to  keep  me  in  suspense  !  ” 
she  reached  the  half-glass  door,  and  had  “  I  am  deeply  grieved  for  you,  mad- 
her  hand  upon  the  lock,  a  man  stepped  am,”  said  Martin ;  “  for  you  are  right  in 
into  the  portico.  The  figure  was  strange  anticipating  that  I  bring  bad  news 
to  her :  it  was  not  John.  about  Mr.  Claxton.  During  his  absence 

She  thought  she  would  have  fainted  :  from  home,  he  was  attacked  by  a  very 
her  grasp  on  the  door  relaxed,  and  she  sharp  illness.” 

staggered  against  the  wall.  Seeing  her  “  lie  was  ill  when  he  left  here,”  cried 
condition,  the  gentleman  entered  the  Alice.  “  I  knew  it,  and  Mr.  Broadbent, 
hall,  took  her,  with  a  kind,  firm  hold,  the  doctor,  knew  it  too,  though  I  could 
by  the  arm,  and  led  her  into  the  dining-  not  get  him  to  say  so.  He  ought  not  to 
room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  have  gone  awiur.  I  ought  not  to  have 
She  went  passively,  making  no  resist-  let  him  go.  Now  tell  me,  sir,  pray ;  he 
ance,  taking,  as  it  were,  no  notice,  but  has  been  very  ill,  you  say ;  is  he  bet¬ 
throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  and  star-  ter  ?  ” 

ing  blankly  at  him,  stricken  dumb  with  “  I  trust  he  is  better,”  said  Martin 
sickening  apprehension.  solemnly. 

“I  am  speaking  to  Mrs.  —  Mrs.  Cl  ax-  Something  in  his  tone  struck  Alice 
ton  ?  ”  he  said,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  at  once.  “  iUi  I  ”  she  cried,  with  a  short, 
in  a  soft,  kind  voice.  sharp  scream  :  “  I  know  now  :  he  is 

He  was  a  young  man,  she  began  to  dea<l  1  ”  And  covering  her  face  with 
notice,  fair  and  good-looking,  and  her  hands,  she  sobbed  violently, 
dressed  in  clerical  garb.  That  last  fact  Martin  Gurwood  sat  by,  gazing  at 
had  a  peculiar  significance  for  her.  In  her  with  tear^immed  eyes.  He  was 
the  far  northeast  of  England,  on  the  not  a  man  given  to  the  reading  of  char- 
sea-coast,  where  some  of  Alice’s  early  acter ;  he  had  not  been  in  the  room 
days  had  been  passed,  it  was  the  prac-  with  this  girl  for  more  than  five  minutes ; 
tice  of  the  fishermen,  when  one  of  their  he  had  not  exchanged  ten  sentences 
number  had  been  lost,  to  get  the  parson  with  her ;  and  yet  he  was  certain  that 
to  go  to  the  newly-made  widow,  and  Humphrey  Statham  was  perfectly  ritvht 
break  the  news  to  her.  In  a  stormy  in  the  estimate  which  he  had  formeef  of 
season,  Alice  had  often  seen  the  sable-  her,  and  that  however  cruelly  she  might 
garbed  messenger  proceeding  on  his  have  been  treated,  she  herself  was 
doleful  mission ;  and  the  remembrance  wholly  innocent. 


a 


After  some  moments,  Alice  raised  her 
head  from  out  her  hands.  “  I  can  listen 
to  jfou  now,”  she  said  repr  quietly: 
“  will  you  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  the  fact  of  my  recognizing 
^ou  as  a  clergyman  that  gave  me  the 
intuitive  knowledge  that  something 
dreadful  had  happened,  and  that  you 
had  come  to  tell  me  all..  1  am  ready  to 
hear  it  now  1  ” 

Martin  Gurwood  was  horribly  dis¬ 
composed  at  this.  He  felt  he  could  give 
her  no  information ;  for  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  her  that  the  man  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  her  husband  bad 
died  on  the  day  that  be  left  Hendon,  as 
she  would  naturally  inquire  why  the 
news  of  bis  death  had  so  long  been 
kept  from  her;  and  Martin  owned  to 
himself  that  he  was  not  good  at  inven¬ 
tion.  He  did  nut  know  what  to  say ; 
and  he  therefore  remained  silent,  his 
hand  fluttering  nervously  round  his 
mouth. 

“  My  dear  madam,”  commenced  Mar¬ 
tin,  with  much  hesitation,  “  beyond  the 
awful  fact,  there  is  indeed  nothing  to 
tell.” 

She  looked  disappointed  for  an  in¬ 
stant  :  then,  striving  to  control  the  work¬ 
ing  of  her  lips,  she  said,  ”  Did  he  ask 
for  me  ?  did  he  speak  of  me  tjefore  — 
before  —  Ah,  my  darling  John  1  My 
dear,  good  old  John,  kindest,  best,  and 
dearest  1  I  cannot  bear  it :  what  shall 
I  do  1  ”  She  broke  down  utterly,  and 
again  buried  her  face,  down  which 
the  tears  were  streaming,  in  her 
hands. 

Knowing  the  impossibility  of  afiord- 
ing  her  any  relief,  Martin  Gurwood  sat 
helplessly  by.  lie  could  only  wait ; 
until  the  outburst  of  grief  should  < 
moderate ;  he  knew  that  it  was  of  no 
use  attempting  to  check  it:  so  he 
waited. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head.  “I 
thought  I  had  more  command  over  my¬ 
self,”  she  said.  “  I  did  not  know  I  was 
so  weak.  But  when  there  is  any  occa¬ 
sion  for  me  to  act,  I  shall  be  found 
strong  enough.  Tell  me,  sir,  if  you 

E lease,  —  where  is  he  V  When  will  they 
ring  him  home  ?  ” 

Martin  Gurwood  was  not  prepared 
for  this  question  :  it  was  not  one  of  those 
which  he  bad  talked  over  witli  Slatham. 
Its  being  put  so  straightforward  and 
direct  was  a  contingency  which  he 
never  contemplated;  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  meet  it. 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  repeated  Alice,  ob¬ 
serving  his  hesitation.  “  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  some  ditficulty  about  his  being 
brought  here.” 

“  There  —  there  is,”  said  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood,  catching  at  the  chance. 

”  llien  I  wUl  go  to  him  I  I  will  be 
taken  to  him  at  once  I  ” 

"  There  will  be  some  difficulty  about 
that,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Martin. 
“  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  managed  so 
easily  as  you  seem  to  anticipate.” 

"Diflicultyl  Cannot  be  managed! 

I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean, 
sir!" 

“  Why,”  said  Martin,  hesitating  wmwe 
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than  ever,  “you  see  that  —  in  these 
matters  ”  — 

“  In  these  matters  who  should  be  by 
them,"  cried  Alice,  “  but  their  nearest 
and  dearest?  Who  shall  tell  me  not  to 
go  to  my  husband  ?  Who  shall  gain¬ 
say  my  right  to  be  by  him  at  such  a 
time?  He  had  no  relatives:  he  was 
mine,  —  mine  alone,  and  I  was  all  the 
world  to  him  1  Oh,  my  dear  old  John  1  ” 
And  again  she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 

Martin  Gurwood  was  almost  at  his 
wits’  end.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  put  to  him  again,  as  it 
would  be  put,  he  knew,  so  soon  as  her 
access  of  grief  was  over,  —  if  Alice 
again  called  upon  him  to  take  her  to 
her  husband,  in  default  of  any  reasonable 
excuse,  he  should  probably  be  forced  to 
confess  the  truth ;  and  then  he  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences, 
which  he  knew  would  be  serious.  This 
girl’s  utter  prostration  and  humiliation, 
Mrs.  Calverley’s  first  outburst  of  rage, 
and  subsequent  malignant  revenge,  the 
shattering  of  the  dead  man’s  reputation, 
and  the  despicable  slander  and  gossip 
which  would  ensue,  —  Martin  Gurwood 
thought  of  all  these  :  knew  that  their 
being  called  into  action  was  dependent 
on  how  to  manage  to  get  through  the 
next  lew  minutes.  Wiy  on  earth  had 
he  undertaken  this  business  ?  Why  had 
not  Statham,  whose  experience  in  such 
matters  ought  to  have  Ibrwarned  him 
that  such  a  point  was  likely  to  arise,  — 
why  had  he  not  instructed  him  how  to 
deal  with  it?  From  her  point  of  view, 
this  poor  girl  was,  no  doubt,  strictly 
right.  She  considered  herself  to  be  the 
dead  man’s  widow  (Martin  had  not 
now  the  smallest  doubt  on  that  point ), 
and  was  therefore  perfectly  justified  in 
demanding  to  be  taken  to  him.  Even 
if  Martin  Gurwooil’s  conscience  would 
have  absolved  him  from  telling  a  white 
lie  on  the  occasion,  his  inventive  powers 
were  not  of  calibre  sufficient  to  devise 
tlie  necessary  fiction :  he  felt  there  was 
no  chance  for  him  but  to  tell  Alice  as 
little  of  the  truth  as  would  satisfy  her, 
in  as  roundabout  a  manner  as  he  could 
manage,  and  then  to  risk  the  result. 

Just  as  he  had  arrived  at  this  deter¬ 
mination,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  a 
little  child  run  past  the  window.  A 
small,  delicate  little  girl,  with  long,  fair 
hair  streaming  down  her  shoulders, 
prettily,  even  elegantly,  dressed,  and 
laughing  heartily  as  she  pursued  a 
large  elastic  ball  which  bounded  before 
her.  Martin  saw  her  but  fur  an  instant : 
then  she  disappeared  down  the  garden 
path. 

But  that  momentary  glimpse  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  Martin  Gurwood  aa  idea. 
And  when  Alice  raised  her  teai^blurred 
face,  now  stern  with  the  expression  of  a 
set  and  determined  purpose,  he  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  prepared  for  her. 

“  You  must  take  me  to  my  husband,” 
she  said  quietl  v.  “  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  coming  here,  Mr.”  — 

“  Gurwood,  —  my  name  is  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood.”  I 

“I  am  grateful  to  you  for  ooml.ag 
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j  here,  Mr.  Gurwoo<l,  and  for  the  delicate 
I  manner  in  which  you  have  performed 
j  your  task.  But  now  I  wish  to  be  taken 
I  to  my  husband.  I  have  a  right  to  make 
that  claim,  and  I  do  so  1  ” 

“  My  dear  madam,”  said  Martin  Gur 
wood,  in  the  same  quiet  tone,  but  with 
much  more  firmness  than  he  had  hithe^ 
to  exhibited,  “  I  will  not  allow  that  you 
owe  me  the  smallest  obligation ;  but  if 
you  did,  the  way  in  which  you  could 
best  repay  me  would  be  by  excitinir 
yourself  as  little  as  possible.  Under 
these  most  painful  circumstances,  you 
must  not  give  way,  Mrs.  Claxton:  you 
must  keep  up  as  best  you  can,  for  the 
sake  of  his  memory,  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  which  he  has  left  behind  him.” 

“  Little  Bell  ?  the  child  who  is  play¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  and  who  just  now 
passed  tlie  window  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  a  fragile,  fair,  bright-looking 
mite.” 

“  Little  Bell !  She  is  not  Mr.  Clan¬ 
ton’s  child,  sir,  nor  mine ;  but  she  is 
anotlier  living  proof  of  John’s  good¬ 
ness,  and  thougntfulness,  and  care  for 
others.”  She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she 
spoke,  and  wandered  in  a  purposeless 
manner  to  the  window.  “  So  thought- 
full,  so  un.selfi>h,  so  generous,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “  It  is  three  years  ago  since 
little  Bell  first  came  here.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Martin,  delighted  st 
the  unexpected  reprieve,  and  anxious  to 
divert  her  thoughts  as  long  as  iwssible 
from  the  one  dre.id  subject.  “Indeed. 
And  where  did  she  come  from?” 

“  From  tlie  workhouse,”  said  Alice, 
not  looking  at  him,  but  gazing  straight 
before  her  through  the  window,  against 
which  her  forehead  was  pressed, — “  from 
the  workhouse.  It  was  John’s  doing 
that  we  brought  her  here,  —  all  John’s 
doing.  It  was  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the 
clergyman,”  she  continued,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  certain  abrupt  inco¬ 
herence  of  manner,  “that  we  heard 
about  it :  such  cold  weather,  with  the 
snow  lying  deep  in  the  fields  I  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson  told  us  that  they  had  found  her 
lying  against  a  haystack  in  one  of  far¬ 
mer  Mullins’s  fields,  half  frozen,  and  with 
a  baby  at  her  breast.  So  thin  and  pale 
and  delicate  she  looked,  when  we  went 
down  to  see  her,  lying  in  the  workhouse 
bed  I  She  had  been  starved  m  well  as 
frozen,  Mr.  Broadbent  said;  and  her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  there  were 
great,  dark  circles  around  her  eyes. 
But  she  must  have  been  pretty,  oh,  so 
pretty  I  Her  chestnut  hair  was  soft  and 
delicate,  and  her  {loor,  thin  hands,  al¬ 
most  transparent,  were  white  and  well¬ 
shaped.  ” 

In  his  first  relief  from  the  repetition 
of  the  demand  which  he  expected  Alice 
would  make,  Martin  Gurwood  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  her  little  mory;  but,  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed,  his  interest  became  excited; 
and  at  this  point  he  left  his  chair,  and 
stood  by  her  at  the  window. 

“  Who  was  she  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Where 
did  she  come  from  ?  ” 

“  We  never  knew,”  said  Alice,  shak- 
her  hesul.  “  She  never  spoke  from  the 
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time  they  found  her  until  her  death,  two  future,  the 'two,  reunited,  might  enjoy  The  critical  time  had  arrived.  Mar- 
days  after;  but  she  had  never  been  an  eternity  of  bliss  such  as  they  had  tin  knew  that,  and  lelt  stronger  and 
marrietl :  there  was  no  wedding-ring  on  never  known  here.  What  could  be  say  more  self-reliant  than  he  had  antici- 
her finger;  and  when  they  told  me  that,  to  the  woman  now  grovelling  before  pated.  The  fact  was  that  he  thought 
I  turned  to  John  and  spoke  to  him.”  him  in  her  misery  and  despair  ?  ^Vhat  ne  saw  a  way  of  tiding  the  matter  over 
“Do  you  recollect  what  you  said?”  word  of  encouragement,  what  scrap  of  until  he  could  communicate  with  Hum- 
sske«l  Martin,  half  with  a  desire  to  hope,  could  he  whisper  into  her  dulled  phrey  Statham,  and  possibly  get  his 
utisfy  Ids  own  curiosity,  half  wishing  ear  ?  How  could  he,  with  the  fearful  friend  to  take  the  burden  of  me  dis- 
to  le:id  her  on.  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  speak  closure  upon  himself. 

“  Recollect  ?  ”  said  Alice.  “  I  re-  to  her  of  the  future  of  this  man,  whose  “  My  dear  madam,”  he  said,  “  1  can 

member  the  very  words.  ‘  O  John  I  ’  I  memory  she  so  blindly  worshipped,  quite  appreciate  your  anxiety,  which  is 
said,*  my  dear  old  John,  isn’t  it  an  awful  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  perfectly  natural  under  the  circum- 
thing  to  think  how  this  poor  creature  has  basely  betrayed  her?  How  could  he  stances,  and  which  I  shall  be  most  anx- 
beeiTdeceived  ?  You  may  depend  upon  even  speak  kindly  of  tlie  dead  man’s  ions  to  alleviate ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to 
it,  John,’  I  said,  ‘  that  the  man  who  nas  past,  and  echo  the  terms  of  affection  in  have  a  little  patience.  This  evening  — 
brought  her  to  this  shame  made  her  a  which  she  mentioned  him,  knowing,  as  should  you  still  wish  it  — you  shall  be 
promise  of  marriage,  or  deceived  her  in  he  did,  the  full  measure  of  the  deceit  taken  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Claxton’s 
gome  cruel  and  heartless  manuer.’  ”  and  iniquity  practised  upon  her  by  the  body  was  conve3’ed.” 

“  Did  you  say  that  ?  ”  asked  Martin,  man  whom  she  imagined  to  have  been  “  Where  is  that  place,  Mr.  Gur- 

in  a  low  voice.  her  husband  ?  woo<l  ?  ”  cried  Alice.  “  There  is  some 

“  1  did,  and  more.  ‘  Her  death  will  No !  In  all  Martin  Gurwood’s  cleri-  mystery  about  this  which  I  do  not  un¬ 
lie  at  his  door,  John,’  1  said,  ‘  as  surely  cal  career  (and  the  experiences  of  a  derstand  :  I  insist  upon  knowing  where 
as  if  he  had  killed  her  with  his  hand,  zealous  and  earnest  clergyman  in  an  this  place  is  1  ” 

He  did  kill  her :  first  her  soul,  and  then  agricultural  district  are  fraught  with  far  “  You  shall  know,”  said  Martin  qui- 
her  body;  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  more  horrors,  and  tend  to  a  far  lower  etly.  “  Tlie  place  to  which  the  body 
for  the  murder  of  each  1  ’  I  recollect  then  appreciation  of  the  human  race,  than  was  conveyed  was  Mr.  Calverley’s  house, 
that  John  threw  his  arms  around  me,  the uninitiatedcan imagine), hehad  nev-  in  Great  Walpole  Street, 
and  implored  me  to  stop.  His  face  was  er  had  to  deal  with  such  a  case  as  this.  In  “  Mr.  Calverley’s  I  What,  John’s 

quite  white,  and  the  tears  were  stream-  his  reproof  he  could  temper  justice  with  partner  ?  ” 

in-T  down  his  cheeks;  for  he  had  the  mercy :  in  his  consolation  he  could  bid  “Mr.  Calverley  of  Mincing  Lane, 

tenderest  heart  1  And  then,  when  the  “  despair  and  anguish  flee  the  struggling  You  have  heard  of  him  ?  ” 

pwr  girl  die<l,  he  proposed  that  we  soul ;”  but  to  attempt  now  to  cast  down  “  Oh,  a  thousand  times.  Mr.  Claxton 
should  take  the  bab^,  and  adopt  it  for  the  idol  from  its  peilestal ;  to  attempt  to  was  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  house  of 
our  own;  and  we  did  so.  Strange  it  show  to  the  heart-broken  woman,  wWse  Calverley  and  Company,  you  know.  Oh, 
was,  I  recollect,  that  for  weeks  after  sobs  were  resounding  through  the  room,  of  course  it  was  quite  natural  that  my 
that,  whenever  John  was  at  home,  and  that  the  man  whose  loss  she  was  deplor-  poor  darling  should  be  carried  there  I  I 
iu  one  of  his  silent  mooils,  which  came  ing  had  been  her  worst  and  bitterest  am  so  relieved,  Mr.  Gurwood.  I  was 
upon  him  first  about  that  time,  I  would  enemy  ;  to  point  out  that  the  emotion  afraid  that  poor  John  had  been  taken  to 
Bee  him  of  an  evening,  when  he  thought  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  story  of  some  horrid  place,  and  thought  that 
I  was  not  looking  at  him,  with  his  eyes  the  outcast  woman  and  her  baby  was  wjis  the  reason  why  you  objected  to  my 
fixed  upon  me,  and  with  the  tears  steal-  merely  caused  by  “ the  conscience-prick  going  there;  but  as  he  is  at  Mr.  Caf- 
ing  down  his  cheeks.”  and  the  memory-smart,”  proving  to  him  verW’s  house  ”  — 

W.is  it  strange,  knowing  what  he  did  ?  the  similarity  of  his  own  crime  with  “  For  that  reason  you  must  defer  go- 
M  irtin  thought  not ;  but  he  did  not  that  of  the  man  on  whom  he  was  in-  ing  there  until  the  evening,”  said  Mai^ 
speak.  vited  to  sit  iu  judgment,  —  to  do  all  or  tin  Gurwood,  with  more  firmness  than 

“  He  was  thinking  of  th.at  poor  girl,  any  of  this  was  beyond  Martin  Gui^  he  had  hitherto  shown.  “  This  sad 
I  suppose,”  murmured  Alice,  half  to  her-  wood’s  power :  he  ought  to  have  done  event  has  thrown  the  house  into  great 
self:  “thinking  of  all  the  troubles  and  it,  he  knew  ;  but  he  was  only  human,  af-  confusion;  and  it  will  be  necessary  that 
sufferings  she  had  gone  through ;  think-  ter  all,  and  he  decided  to  leave  it  alone.  I  should  go  back  and  apprise  Mrs.  Cal- 
ini,  1  shouldn’t  wonder,  that  they  might  The  story  of  the  frozen  woman  with  verley,  whom  you  do  not  know,  I  think, 
have  been  mine,  if  I  had  not  been  mer-  the  baby  in  her  arms,  —  his  thoughts  of  your  intention  of  coming  there  to- 
cilully  placed  in  a  different  position,  and  had  wandered  away  to  that  —  slight  night.” 

out  of  the  reach  of  temptation ;  for  he  and  delicate  was  she,  and  with  long  “  I  suppose  you  are  right,”  said  Alice, 
had  the  tenderest  heart,  and  he  loved  chestnut  hair.  ^V^lat  a  strange  coin-  in  a  disappointed  tone.  “  1  suppose, 
me  so  dearly  1  oh,  so  dearly,  that  the  cidence !  that  this  man,  who  had  himself  even  at  such  a  dreadful  time  as  this, 
mere  thought  of  anything  happening  to  deceived  a  young  and  trusting  woman,  there  are  regulations  and  observances 
me  to  cause  me  pain  or  suffering  was  should  by  his  unsuspecting  victim  be  which  must  be  respected.  Will  you 
enough  to  make  him  utterly  wretched.”  called  u|)on  to  exercise  his  charity  promise  me  that  you  will  come  to  me 
Then,  the  sense  of  her  situation  dawn-  towards  another  victim,  —  should  be  ex-  this  evening  ?  ” 

ing  again  upon  her,  she  cried  out,  “  And  pected  to  denounce  the  crime  of  which  “  Either  I  myself  or  some  fnend 
now  he  is  lost  to  roe  forever  1  TTiere  is  he  had  himself  been  guilty!  How  whom  I  can  trust,”  8.aid  Martin.  “And 
no  one  now  to  think  of  or  take  care  of  strange  to  think  that — Martin  was  in-  now  I  must  leave  you,  for  the  time  is 
me  I  We  were  all  in  all  to  each  other;  terrupted  in  his  reverie  by  a  movement  short,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
and  now  I  am  left  alone  in  the  world :  on  Alice’s  part.  She  hail  risen  to  her  it.” 

whit  shall  I  do  ?  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ”  feet,  twisted  her  dishevelled  hair  into  a  He  took  one  glance  at  her  pale,  tear- 
It  had  been  Martin  Gurwooil’s  lot,  in  knot  behind  her  heail,  and  stood  pale  ful  face,  with  even  more  than  interest. 


the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  to  and  statuesque  before  him. 

listen  a  hundred  times  in  his  life  to  the  “  I  shall  oe  ready  in  five  minutes,” 


and  withdrew. 

He  was  thinking  to  himself  how  very 


desiring  wail  from  women  just  robbed  she  said  ;  “  and  I  shall  then  expect  you  beautiful  she  was,  when  his  reflections 
of  their  husbands  by  death  ;  a  hundred  to  take  me  straight  to  where  my  hus-  were  checked  by  his  catching  sight  of  a 
times  had  he  cheered  the  darkened  band’s  boily  is  lying.  If  you  refuse  to  female  figure,  in  a  black  cloak,  in  the 
snd  dispirited  soul  with  recapitulations  do  so,  I  shall  call  upon  you  to  tell  me  path  before  him. 

of  the  almighty  goodness,  with  the  where  it  is,  —  to  give  me  the  address.  I  On  his  near  approach  the  lady  raised 
kope  that  the  parting  from  the  loved  have  a  right  as  his  wife, — oh,  my  God  1”  her  veil,  and  to  his  astonished  eyes  ro- 
sad  lost  one  was  but  temporary,  and  she  mo ined,  —  “as  his  widow,  to  de-  vealed  the  features  of  Madame  Da 
not  of  long  duration ;  and  that  in  the  niand  that ;  and  I  shall  do  so.”  Tertre. 
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To  enable  the  authorities  at  the  prefecture  to  be  ac- 
floainted  with  the  movements  of  that  vast  population,  the 
l^dlords  of  all  lo<lging-houses  in  Paris  are  bound,  under 
serere  penalties  in  cases  of  non-fulfilment,  to  keep  a  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  names  and  occupation  of  all  incomers.  Every 
day,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  police  agents  personally  in- 
jpect  those  books,  to  which  they  affix  their  visa.  There  is 
n^scape  from  this  law  :  the  proprietors  of  the  handsomest 
mansions  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  conform  to  it  as  well  as  the 
keepers  of  the  lowest  dens  in  the  Rue  de  Venise.  Thus,  at 
the  head  office  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  the  address  of  any 
;traD<^er  in  Paris,  not  residing  in  a  private  house,  may  be 

ascertained. 

During  1867,  a  table  was  compiled  of  the  foreign  visitors 
to  the  exhibition,  and  some  curious  statistics  result  there¬ 
from.  We  ascertain,  among  other  facts,  that  59,367  English 
were  present  in  that  year,  and  four  Cochin  Chinese  :  that 
4,750  persons  of  title,  4,289  Catholic  priests,  501  literary 
men,  and  23  rabbis,  were  temporarily  residing  in  furnished 
apartments ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  foreigners  who 
came  to  enjoy  the  amusements  of  Paris  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  200,346.  As  there  were  in  Paris,  in  1869, 12,- 
628  houses  which  received  lodgers,  and  which  were  tenanted 
by  166,370  French,  and  33,127  aliens,  the  police  who  watch 
them  have  enough  to  do :  especially  as  to  their  lot  falls  the 
stirveillance  of  private  gambling-houses.  This  last  dutjr  is 
laid  to  be  little  liked,  and  occasionally  not  unaccompanied 
by  danger. 

Among  the  multifarious  attributions  of  the  French  police, 
there  is  one  which  is  not  known  among  us,  —  we  mean  the 
protection  of  public  morals.  A  strict  guard  is  kept  over 
the  persons  and  conduct  of  unfortunates  by  a  number  of 
agents  told  off  for  that  purpose ;  and  from  the  lowest  thief’s 
trull  to  the  great  half-lady  who  is  intimate  with  princes, 
and  who  is  driven  to  the  races  in  a  four-horse  drag,  no  one 
escapes  their  penetrating  eyes.  It  is  owing  to  their  care  that 
the  streets  of  Paris  are  kept  free  from  the  disgraceful  sights 
that  are  met  with  in  London,  in  the  llaymarket,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  In  the  F rench  capital  those  wretched  be¬ 
ings  are  swept  off  the  public  highways :  they  are  confined  to 
their  own  dwellings,  whence  they  may  not  go  out  except  at 
stated  times ;  they  are  numbered  and  ticketed,  and  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  at  the  least  infraction  of  the  law.  That  the 

St  power  of  the  police  is  apt  to  be  abused,  cannot  be 
ed ;  and,  doubtless,  cases  of  individual  hardships  may, 
and  do,  occasionally,  arise,  such  as  are  dtmicted  in  the 
history  of  Fantine  in  “Les  Miserables.”  But  society  at 
large  benefits  thereby ;  and  all  legislation  must  be  directed 
tome  advantage  of  the  many.  Were  the  shrieking  sup- 

Esrs  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious 
ase  Acts  to  study  impartially  the  working  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  they  would,  if  open 
to  conviction,  very  considerably  modify  their  views. 

In  Paris,  from  the  pressure  exercised  on  these  poor  crear 
tnrea,  and  oftener  still  by  dint  of  the  kindness  displayed  to 
them  when  in  prison,  information  of  importance  is  frequently 
obtained  regarding  the  burglars  and  murderers,  their  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  and  through  their  instrumentality  criminals  greatly 
“wanted”  are  not  rarely  traced  and  apprehended. 

The  above  branches  of  the  acting  department  of  the 
police  deal  onljr  incidentally  with  malefactors,  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  whom  devolves  more  j)articularly  upon  a 
mall  bo<ly  of  men  denominated  in  familiar  parlance  la 
Surete.  This  corps  was  established  by  Vidocq,  in  1817  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  antecedents  of  the  man, — 
who  had  been  a  notorious  convict,  and  who,  on  tlie  supptosed 
principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  had  been  taken 
from  the  galleys  into  the  service  of  the  crown,  —  some 
notable  captures  were  effected.  Vidocq  was  succeeded,  in 
1827,  by  Coco-Lacour,  another  individual  who  had  followed 
llie  same  professional  pursuits  as  his  predecessor.  The  evils 
of  this  system  were  soon  apparent.  Prisoners  fraternized 
with  their  guardians,  recalling  to  memory  some  former 
daring  feat  in  which  all  had  joined ;  and  when  it  came  to 
iIk  trial,  the  jury  were  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  oath  of 
the  retired  rogue,  or  that  of  the  rogue  in  the  height  of  a 
nccesslul  career,  was  the  more  or  the  less  trustworthy  of 


the  two.  In  1832  the  corps  was  dissolved,  and  recon¬ 
structed  under  entirely  opposite  principles.  It  was  per¬ 
ceived  that  men  that  were  to  be  continually  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  intoxication,  debauchery,  and  bribery,  should 
be  possessed  of  a  high  moral  tone,  and  should  be  proof 
against  every  description  of  allurement.  It  was  not  easy  to 
constitute  a  new  force,  all  the  members  of  which  should  be 
both  able  and  incorruptible;  but,  after  a  time,  complete  suc¬ 
cess  was  achieved.  At  present,  the  individuals  composing 
la  Surete  are  nearly  all  married  men,  and  fathers  of  families ; 
and  the  spotlessness  of  their  private  lives  contrasts  singu¬ 
larly  with  the  characters  they  are  constrained  frequently  to 
assume.  In  fact,  they  lead  a  dual  existence,  which  must  be 
studied  closely  to  be  observed  that,  under  various  masks, 
there  is  only  one  real  character.  The  corps  consists  now 
of  an  officer  of  the  peace,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  service,  of 
four  clerks,  of  four  principal  inspectors,  of  six  brigadiers,  of 
six  sub-brigadiers,  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  inspectors, 
and  of  seven  assistants  :  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
persons,  who  keep  in  check  the  whole  criminal  population 
of  Paris,  —  a  fact  which  would  be  hardly  credited. 

In  France,  the  agent  de  la  Surete  has  been  made  the  hero 
of  novels  and  dramas  quite  as  frequen^  as  the  inevitable 
detective  of  our  sensational  writers.  There  is  this  differ¬ 
ence,  however :  that  whilst  Inspector  Bucket  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  and  in  Miss  Braddon’s  tales, 
are  pure  inventions  of  their  creator’s  imagination,  the 
romantic  agents  de  la  Surete,  barring  a  certain  degree  of 
allowable  exaggeration,  represent  real  living  types.  In 
Paris,  these  officers  of  police  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  criminal  classes,  and  they  attain  a  startling  profi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  when  a  robbery  has 
been  announced,  for  an  inspector  to  say,  “  It  must  be  so- 
and-so’s  handiwork  :  we  shall  nab  him  to-night,  in  such  and 
such  a  place.”  And  the  deed  follows  the  word. 

A  man  is  born  a  detective  as  he  is  born  a  poet.  He  must 
possess  a  natural  instinct  or  genius  ;  and  training  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  perfect  the  faculty. 

The  agents  de  la  Surete'  follow  the  chase  with  the  zest  of 
hunters  ;  and  when  they  run  down  their  quarry  their  coun¬ 
tenance  flushes  with  real  delight.  They  must  possess  nerves 
of  steel,  and  the  highest  courage,  —  the  true  courage,  that 
finds  itself  alone  and  in  the  dark  in  the  presence  of  a 
constant  danger,  but  a  danger  of  an  unknown  kind,  which 
may  suddenly  assume  the  least  exjiected  shape.  The 
devotion  of  these  men  is  not  always  properly  understood  or 
appreciated  even  in  Paris,  though  many  instances  of  this 
quality  are  recorded.  The  sagacity  with  which  the  red 
Indian  follows  the  trail  of  his  enemies,  in  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  novels,  is  not  greater  than  the  eager  keenness 
with  which  a  Parisian  inspector  scents  from  afar  his  prey. 
Sometimes  the  latter  watches  under  the  shadow  of  a  wall 
for  a  whole  winter  night,  under  heavy  snow,  cutting  sleet, 
drenching  rain,  or  piercing  wind ;  or  stands  for  a  day  before 
a  gateway  in  the  g;irb  of  a  commissionaire,  without  speak¬ 
ing  a  word  or  making  a  sign.  Those  who  understand  the 
French  national  character  with  all  its  vivacity,  will  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  last  feat,  and  the  self-denial 
it  entails.  A  few  years  ago,  robberies  of  intoxicated  people 
were  frequent  at  one  of  the  barrieres  of  Paris.  One  evening 
several  inspectors  proceeded  to  the  spot.  Two  or  three  laiS 
down  on  benches,  feigning  to  sleep,  whilst  others  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  a  dark  nook.  A  small,  steady  rain  was  falling, 
sufficient  to  drench  any  one  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  From 
seven  until  twelve  o’clock  they  remained  there  patiently, 
without  anything  occurring :  still  they  deserted  not  their 
post.  At  two  o’clock  a  gang  of  thieves  approached,  and,  as 
they  neared  the  pretended  sleepers,  the  police  agents  rushed 
upon  them,  and  secured  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  them. 
The  perseverance  of  these  officers  is  extraordinary,  and 
only  equals  tlieir  sagacity  and  penetration.  It  liapjienB 
with  some  menMil  talents  as  it  happens  with  the  muscles  of 
the  body  :  through  continual  exercise  they  become  developed 
beyond  measure.  Habitual  close  observation,  and  great 
experience,  enables  them,  from  the  most  insignificant  signs, 
to  construct  a  complete  theory,  which  is  very  often  correct : 
just  as  the  practised  physician  sees  at  a  glance  the  nature 
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of  a  case.  It  is  related  of  Cauler  that,  from  four  words 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  which  some  butter  was 
wrapped  up,  he  discorered  the  clue  to  a  murder.  The 
members  of  la  Surete  in  time  acquire  a  wonderful  memory ; 
and  they  never  fail  to  recoirnize  a  face  they  have  once  seen, 
however  altered  or  disguised  it  may  be.  On  one  occasion 
an  inspector,  on  procee<Hng  along  the  Quai  des  Fleurs, 
noticed  a  man  whose  countenance  appeared  not  unfamiliar 
to  him ;  and  he  determined  not  to  let  him  go  out  of  sight. 
The  individual,  seeing  himself  followed,  entered  an  omni¬ 
bus,  whither  the  inspector  also  betook  himself,  sitting  down 
opposite  to  him,  and  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  him. 
Tne  poor  wretch  flinched,  t^ame  uneasy,  and  whispered  to 
the  inspector,  “  Do  not  arrest  me  b«-fore  all.”  V\  hen  the 
conveyance  reached  the  Rue  de  Harlay,  the  police  agent 
quietly  alighted  with  his  prisoner,  whom  he  escorted  to  the 
station-house.  He  was  a  thief,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
preftctxirt,  where  the  inspector  ha<l  casually  beheld  him  on 
the  same  morning.  No  doubt,  chance  had  much  to  do  wirh 
this  capture  ;  nevertheless  it  crmld  not  have  been  brought 
about  had  not  the  officer  been  in  a  state  of  constant  watch- 
iulnuss,  and  had  not  the  business  of  his  life  been  that  of 
perpetual  investigation. 

\Vhen  an  inspector  reaches  the  scene  of  a  murder,  he 
loses  no  time  in  vain  lamentations,  or  in  superfluous  senti¬ 
mentality.  His  business  is  to  discover  whence  the  mur¬ 
derer  entered,  and  whence  he  went  away :  how  the  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  what  has  been  stolen. 

It  might  be  thought  that  these  agent*  de  la  Sure'e  would 
be  armed  when  going  on  expeditions  wherein  they  risk 
their  lives.  It  is  not  so.  They  trust  only  to  their  broad 
shoulders  and  powerful  arms.  Their  only  weapons  are  a 
short  cord,  about  ten  inches  long,  with  three  knots,  and 
ending  with  two  wootlen  handles,  not  unlike  those  of  a 
skipping-rope,  which  is  dexterously  slipped  round  the  right 
wrist  of  the  criminal ;  and  by  a  pull  of  the  handles  he  is 
held  in  check  and  disabled,  and  a  long  rope,  which  serves  to 
tie  his  arms  and  legs.  Formerly  there  was  an  extensive 
wardrobe  of  dresses  of  various  descriptions  at  their  dispo¬ 
sal  ;  but  they  have  been  gradually  moth-eaten  and  destroyed ; 
for  disguises  at  present  are  employed  only  exceptionally. 
Ere  now,  the  same  person  who  had  been  witnessed  dis 
tributing  the  handbills,  in  an  old  blouse,  of  a  morning,  was 
met  in  the  evening  at  a  public  ball,  elegantly  attired.  The 
inspectors  have  lull  latitude ;  and,  provided  they  fulfil  their 
duty  well,  it  matters  not  under  what  guise.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  two  of  them,  being  calle<i  upon  to  execute  a  delicate 
mi^-sion,  took  up  their  (uiarters  at  a  fashionable  hotel  in  the 
characters  of  a  foreign  diplomatist  and  his  confi<lential  valet. 
So  well  did  they  identity  themselves  with  their  parts,  that 
not  only  their  real  position  remained  unsuspected  to  the 
end,  but  when,  after  achieving  complete  success  in  their 
mission,  they  returned  to  their  former  life,  the  late  ambassa¬ 
dor,  when  he  first  was  thou’d  anil  thee’d  by  his  companion, 
indignantly  asked  him  how  he  dared  be  so  familiar,  and 
was^i''hly  incensed  at  the  unwonted  liberty. 

Wlien  police  agents  are  intrusted  with  orders,  the  modus 
operandi  w  entirely  left  to  their  discretion.  Their  ingenu¬ 
ity  appears  inexhaustible.  Much,  at  the  same  time,  they 
owe  to  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  the  delinquents,  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  far  from  being  en<lowed  with  tne  cunning  and 
shrewdness  popularly  attributed  to  them.  Some  time  since, 
a  convict,  escaped  from  Cayenne,  was  found  to  be  engaged 
as  a  carpenter  in  a  workshop  in  Ae  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
Having  been  summoned  under  the  pretence  of  doing  some 
urgent  repairs,  he  unsuspiciously  went  out,  was  apprehended 
and  placed  in  a  cab,  and  driven  to  the  prefecture,  notwith- 
stanuing  his  protestations.  In  reply  to  his  solemn  assur¬ 
ances,  the  chief  of  the  police  said  to  him  :  “  Your  name  is 
so  and  so :  you  have  been  condemned  to  ten  years  of  penal 
servitude ;  yon  fled  through  the  Dutch  possessions ;  you 
resided  in  iJondon.  in  such  a  place ;  you  came  to  France 
through  Calais ;  you  are  tattooed  on  the  left  arm  ;  you  have 
a  smidl-pox  mark  under  the  right  nostril.  There  it  is. 
Denial  is  useless;  and  you  had  better  admit  all.”  The 
mao,  stupefied  and  frightened,  avowed  hesitatingly  his  iden¬ 
tity. 


How  was  this  information  obtained  ?  fhe  reader  will 
naturally  inquire.  However  active  and  able  they  may  be, 
the  officers  of  police  coidd  not  possibly  learn  all  tin  se  fact* 
without  the  assistance  of  confederates.  These  are  chosen 
among  released  convicts,  who  are  granted  some  slight  im. 
munities  in  exchange  for  the  important  knowledge  they  are 
able  to  impart,  and  who  are  called  indicators.  Many  of 
them  are  only  allowed  to  reside  in  Paris  to  gather  intelli. 
gence,  or,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  spies.  They  receive 
moreover,  a  certain  remuneration,  but  no  regular  pay. 
It  is  their  business  to  place  the  inspectors  on  the  track  of 
the  criminal ;  and  they  are  given  five  francs  for  every  plain 
robbery,  twenty-five  tor  every  burglary  or  robbery  with  vi- 
olence,  and  fifty  for  every  murder,  in  the  detection  of  which 
thyr  may  have  co-operated. 

ITie  exi.xtence  of  honor  among  thieves  appears  to  be,  to  a 
great  exUmt,  mythical ;  for  it  is  found  practically  that  con¬ 
demned  criminals  are  ready  to  betray  their  comrades  fur 
the  sake  of  a  trifling  improvement  in  their  prison  diet,  or 
to  avoid  being  removed  from  the  Paris  penitentiaries  to 
those  in  the  country.  So  that  intimate  confidences,  made  by 
one  ruffian  to  another,  are  re[)eated  to  the  police  ;  and  thus 
the  clue  to  some  undiscovered  crime  is  not  unfrequently  ob¬ 
tained. 

Sometimes  the  police  is  called  upon  to  act  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  help  from  any  one.  On  the  sixth  of  October, 
1866,  an  old  man  w.as  found  killed  in  the  wood  of  Arge- 
mont,  near  Argenteuil.  On  the  previous  day  he  had  b«n 
met  in  companv  with  an  ill-looking  fellow,  wearincr  a  cap 
over  his  eyes,  boots  with  wide  tops,  and  with  a  bfue  ink- 
stain  on  one  of  his  thumbs.  On  the  eighth,  traces  of  the 
assassin  are  hit  upon.  Day  by  day  the  trail  is  followed, 
until,  on  the  f  urteenth,  he  is  arrested  at  an  inn  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore.  On  being  taken  to  the  prefecture,  he  is  rccog- 
nixetl  as  a  convict  escaped  from  Cayenne.  As  a  rule,  the 
inspectors  do  not  seize  any  one  in  cafe's,  theatres,  or  places 
of  amusement ;  for  they  have  instructions  to  avoid  disturb¬ 
ances  in  public,  and  not  to  injure  the  establishments  in 
qu<‘stion. 

Sometimes  a  chain  of  natural  circumstances  causes  a  par¬ 
ticular  feat  to  appear  miraculous.  Some  years  since,  three 
Englishmen,  one  of  whom  was  a  police  officer,  and  the 
other  two  jewellers  in  the  city,  entered  the  bureau  of  the 
chief  of  la  Sure'e.  It  was  stated  to  the  latter  that  a  shop¬ 
man  had  stolen  from  his  principals  jewels  to  the  value  of 
sixteen  thousand  pounds :  that  it  was  thonght  he  was  in 
Paris ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  looked  for  at  once.  “  I  have 
your  man,”  said  the  chief ;  and,  on  his  giving  an  order,  the 
delinquent  was  brought  forward,  and  three  cases  of  jewels 
were  produced.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  one  of  the 
jewellers  fainted.  The  explanation  was  simple  enough. 
La  Surete  had  been  informed  that  a  young  foreigner,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  best  hotel  in  Paris,  had  negotiated  five 
distinct  pledges  with  the  Mont  de  Piete  on  the  first  day  of 
his  stay.  The  luggage  of  the  traveller  was  searched ;  and 
masses  of  jewellery,  thrown  pell-mell,  being  observed  in  his 
portmanteaux,  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  the  man  and  the 
cases  were  secured.  It  may  be  added  that  the  English  po¬ 
lice  claimed  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property,  whilst 
M.  Claude,  the  chief  of  the  French  police,  returneil  a  gift 
of  thirty  thousand  francs  forwarded  to  him  by  the  jewel¬ 
lers. 

La  Sure'e,  besides  the  duty  of  arresting  criminals,  is 
charged  with  that  of  preventing  crime,  when  practicable, 
by  the  surveillance  and  seizure  of  runaway  convicts,  or 
even  released  ofienders,  whenever  public  safety  might  re¬ 
quire  it.  Tlie  spreading  of  railways  has  increaseil  its  la¬ 
bors  ;  for  there  is  an  astonishing  tendency  amidst  ruffianism 
and  rascality  to  gravitate  towards  Paris,  where  there  are 
wine,  women,  and  booty,  in  abundance. 

Those  who  follow  this  pursuit  become  intensely  attached 
to  it ;  for  a  man-hunt  is  tne  most  exciting  of  pastimes.  To 
unravel  plots,  unmask  falsehoods,  and  extort  the  truth,  is 
singularly  interesting  to  those  practised  in  the  arts  of  men- 
ta'  warfare.  The  members  of  la  Surete  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  study  of  the  human  physiognomy  that  an  involuntsrj 
contraction  of  the  eye,  a  twitching  of  the  mouth,  reveal  a 
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weak  spot,  whence  confession  may  be  obtained.  Stern,  been  successively  sentenced  to  two  hundred  and  eighty- 

harsh  language,  or  threats,  only  harden  the  criminal,  and  seven  years  of  transportation. 

tender  him  more  impenetrable ;  whilst  words  of  kindness  To  enable  the  administration  of  the  police  to  frame  ami 
are  the  only  means  of  unlockin<r  his  tongue.  Even  the  fill  up  the  somtniers  judkiaires,  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
greatest  ruffians  are  amenable  to  me  influence  of  a  tnendly  and  thirty-three  reports  are  annually  furnished  by  the  tri¬ 
address;  and  no  man  is,  then,  so  utterly  depraved  or  lost  as  bunals,  and  by  the  directors  of  prisons,  and  other  places  of 
not  to  possess  a  soil  chord  in  his  heart.  The  question  is  detention.  Of  course,  inquiries  come  to  this  office  from 
how  to  strike  upon  it.  Sometimes  the  mention  of  his  all  parts  of  France,  from  abroad,  from  the  tribunals  them- 
muther,  or  the  days  of  his  infancy,  has  eause<l  such  a  char-  selves,  and  from  other  departments  of  the  police.  Among 
acter  to  burst  into  tears.  The  last  chief  of  la  Surete,  before  the  personal  signs  of  the  malefactors  which  are  closely  de- 

the  Prussian  w<ir,  was  a  short,  fat,  gray-headed  individual,  scribed,  tattoo-marks  occupy  an  important  position.  It  is 

with  a  face  clean-shaved  all  round,  with  little  blue  eyes,  astonishing  what  partiality  galley-slaves  entertain  for  im- 
which  seemed  to  pierce  you,  and  read  you,  through  and  printing  indelible  tokens  on  their  persons,  —  marks  that  ma- 
tlirough.  Whilst  his  imperturbable  tcm[>er  and  his  wonder-  terially  help  the  police  in  recognizing  them.  One  would 
fill  keenness  of  intellect  enabled  him  to  subdue  the  most  fancy  it  was  from  their  bravado.  I^tmetimes  it  may  be 

obstinate  and  tenacious  prisoners,  he  always  acted  in  the  from  sheer  idleness,  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour,  just  as 

must  honorable  and  straightlorward  manner,  strictly  fulfil-  sailors  resort  to  the  same  pastime  on  boanl  ship.  The  pro- 
Uag  any  engagement  undertaken  towards  them.  Many  cess  of  tattooing  is  well  known :  four  neetlles,  and  Indian 
acts  of  kindness  are  relate<l  of  him  ;  and  it  is  very  possi-  ink,  ochre,  or  cinnabar,  are  employed.  The  two  latter  dis- 
ble  that  grateful  convicts  may  have  furnished  him  with  ^pear  gradually ;  but  the  former  is  said  to  be  indelible, 
valuable  hints,  and  assisted  him  in  unravelling  many  an  From  the  nature  of  the  tattoo-marks,  it  is  ascertained 
entangled  skein.  whether  their  arm  has  been  operated  upon  in  the  north  or 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  describe  how  the  adminis-  in  the  south,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or.  those  of  the 
trative  department  forwards  and  helps  the  common  work.  Mediterranean.  In  these  latter  regions,  the  Mussulman 
The  prefecture  de  police  is  very  careful :  it  keeps  a  record  tra-litions  prohibiting  the  representation  of  the  human  fi»- 
ofall;  it  registers  every  thing.  We  have  seen  how  it  ure  seem  to  reign  still;  and  the  inhabitants  trace  only 
notes  the  traffic  of  lo4lging-houses  :  further,  it  takes  an  ac-  flower-pots,  suns,  arms,  flags,  and  mottoes :  whilst  natives  of 
count  of  hackney-coachmen,  and  commmionaire*,  who  are  the  north  indulge  in  portrait-painting,  and  drawings  of  ani- 
slso  numbered  and  known.  Formerly  it  looked  after  pass-  mals.  Some  remarkable  patterns  and  inscriptions  have 
ports :  now  that  these  have  been  abolished,  it  still  has  the  been^discovered  on  the  bodies  of  convicts,  which  it  would 
control  of  the  livrets,  or  permits  granted  to  workmen.  The  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  here. 
depot  fur  property  found  in  railroads,  cabs,  theatres,  cafes.  From  all  these  scattered  parts  and  minute  particulars 
and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  is  under  its  care ;  the  police  construct  a  complete  case  ;  and  rarely  are  they 

and  innumerable  articles,  from  the  diamond  ear-rings  mistaken.  From  the  mass  of  information,  bits  of  truth  are 

dropped  in  an  opera  box,  to  the  gingham  umbrella  picked  brought  to  light,  and  they  are  joined  together  with  great 

np  in  a  fiacre,  are  all  ranged  systematically  there.  When-  ingenuity,  until  they  dovetail  into  a  complete  whole,  ^me 
ever  the  loss  of  any  thing  is  reporte<l,  it  is  sought  for  there ;  of  the  regulations  of  the  French  police  appear  to  us  in¬ 
fer  frequently  objects  thought  to  be  stolen  are  lost,  and  quisitorial  and  tyrannical ;  but  their  practical  utilitv  for  the 
others,  believed  lost,  are  stolen.  Moreover,  in  order  to  fa-  detection  of  crime  is  continually  demonstrated.  llere  is  a 

cilitate  the  researches  of  justice  into  the  antecedents  of  case  in  point :  M.  Desfontaine,  an  elderly  dealer  in 

every  individual  accused,  the  prefecture  de  police  possesses  bronzes  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  live<l  quietly  there  with 

s  complete  and  admirable  organization,  which  no  other  one  male  servant.  Early  in  January,  in  1851,  the  neigh- 
country  has  been  able  successfully  to  establish.  Three  or  bors  were  told  that  he  was  gone  to  the  country.  On  the 
four  vast  rooms,  dark  and  dusty,  with  the  gas  lighted  even  morrow  the  servant  departed,  saying  he  was  going  to  fol¬ 
io  the  day-time  in  some  parts,  with  a  number  of  clerks  low  his  master,  and  tney  would  both  return  in  a  week, 
writing  over  long  tables,  are  lined  all  round,  ftxrm  cei!-  Three  weeks  elapsed :  the  commissaire  was  summoned ;  the 
ing  to  floor,  with  huge  shelves,  which  are  covered  with  in-  apartment  was  searched,  and  stains  of  bloo<l  were  discov- 
numerable  open  boxes,  with  files  of  paper.  These  docu-  ered.  Suspicion  fell  on  the  domestic :  he  had  been  in  his 
meats  are  denominated  sommiers  Judiciaires,  and  they  situation  a  short  time  only,  and  he  was  utterly  unknown, 
contain  the  title-bleeds  of  the  nobility  of  crime.  Every  It  was  ascertained  that  a  commissionaire  had  been  called 
misdeeil  committed  on  French  territory,  be  it  in  Marseilles,  to  remove  a  heavy  trunk.  On  the  commissionaire  being 
in  Paris,  in  Algiers,  in  Senegal,  is  there  recounted  and  found,  all  that  could  be  gathereil  from  him  was  that  he 

proved.  Whenever  any  individual  is  brought  before  a  thought  he  had  read  the  word  Chateauroux  on  the  box, 

tribunal  in  France,  bis  personal  history  is  entered  in  a  pa-  and  that  two  others  similar  b''<l  been  left  on  the  staircase 
per,  where  every  condemnation  to  which  he  has  been  sub-  of  the  house.  Research  was  made  at  Chateauroux.  No- 
pxted,  the  crime,  and  the  penalty,  are  chronicled.  When  body  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Destbntaine ;  but 
a  person  assumes  aliases,  a  separate  schedule  is  prepared  there  was  a  case  at  the  station  addressed  to  M.  Moreau, 
fer  each  alias.  This  complicates  matters ;  but  it  has  In-en  jeweller,  which  had  nut  been  delivered,  because  no  such 
found  necessary  to  do  so  to  unravel  property-cases.  Some  person  existed.  The  trunk  was  opened,  and  the  body  of 
criminals  there  have  been  who  have  passed  under  twenty  M.  Desfontaine,  chopped  up  into  pieces,  was  extracted 
or  thirty  aliases.  This  office  is  always  busy  in  searching  therefrom.  Inquiries  made  at  the  Orleans  railway-station 
out  old  documents,  or  intnxlucing  new  ones  to  the  litera-  met  with  no  success.  With  reference  to  the  two  other 
ture  of  crime.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  cases  packages,  every  licensed  commissionaire  was  examined ;  and 
are  found  there,  each  containing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eventually  two  of  them  remembered  that  they  had  carried 

files,  making  in  all  three  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-  two  cases  from  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  messageries 

•even  thousand  five  hundred  schedules.  Every  year  (diligence  office)  in  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs; 

are  added  to  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  cases,  and  twelve  and  that  they  believed  the  young  man  who  accompanied 
tliousand  schedules.  Some  names  are  very  common  in  his  luggage  spoke  of  going  to  Marseilles.  On  examining 
France,  such  as  Martin,  Lefevre,  Bernard,  Leroy,  Durand,  the  book  of  the  messageries,  it  was  seen  that  a  person 

kc.  These  are  like  our  Smiths,  our  Joneses,  our  Browns,  called  Vion  ha<l  engaged  a  place  for  that  city,  but  had  for- 

onr  Robinsons;  and  the  task  of  discovering  which  is  the  feited  his  deposit,  and  withdrawn  his  effects.  Was  Vion  a 

real  Martin  or  Bernard  who  is  wanted  is  no  light  one.  A  real  name  or  an  alias  ?  On  inspecting  the  sommiers  juii- 

record  of  all  sentences  was  first  adopted  in  1756;  but  the  ciaires,  it  became  apparent  that  an  individual  bearing  that 

•yitem  was  simplified  and  improved  in  1792,  when  the  plan  appellation  was  imprisoned  at  Melum.  He  was  interro- 

now  pursued  was  instituted.  It  is  singular  to  perceive  the  gated,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  the  father  of  the  murderer.  A 

lO'nt  hopelessness  of  the  rescue  of  some  men :  one  con-  search  made  into  the  register  of  the  occupants  of  lodgings 

^'thasbeeu  condemned  seventy-one  times;  another  has  showed  that  one  Vion  was  staying  at  an  inn  in  the  Fau- 
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boHrj:  St.  Honore.  He  was  surprised  and  arrested  there ; 
and  he  proved  to  be  the  assassin.  The  complex  machinery 
brought  into  motion  to  unravel  this  crime  not  existing  with 
us,  had  such  a  one  occurred  in  England,  either  it  must 
have  been  detected  by  mere  chance,  or,  more  probably,  it 
might  have  remained  altogether  undiscovered,  like  various 
instances  we  might  mention. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  information  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  remains  that  of  the  amateurs,  who 
daily  forward  a  shoal  of  letters,  with  real  or  supposed  de¬ 
tails  bearing  on  the  tragedies  of  the  day.  These  produc¬ 
tions  are  mostly  unsigned :  they  are  the  compositions  of  idlers 
who  wish  to  give  themselves  importance.  Not  one  in 
twenty  of  these  is  of  any  service ;  but  they  are  all  atten¬ 
tively  rea<l,  and  the  suggestions  made  in  them  carefully 
considered. 

Not  only  does  the  police  file  the  particulars  of  every 
felony,  but  also  of  the  slightest  misdemeanor.  Every 
individual  who  is  brought  before  it,  whether  condemned  or 
scouitted,  has  his  antecedents  thoroughly  overh.auled,  and 
fully  recorded  for  future  reference  in  the  sommiers  jtuii- 
ciaires.  Every  case  is  sent  complete  before  the  jrrocureur 
imperial,  at  the  cour  cT assize ;  and  the  preparing  of  so 
many  documents,  containing  so  voluminous  a  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence,  requires  an  immense  amount  of  work.  The  criminal 
biography  of  malefactors  is  so  exhaustive,  that,  if  a  man  of 
fifty  is  brought  up  for  burglary,  if  he  committed  petty 
larceny  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  will  be  accompanied  before 
the  judge  by  all  the  history  and  proofs  of  guilt  of  his  first 
offence.  The  prefecture  is  the  centre  of  all  complaints  for 
every  misdeed  suspected  or  committed  in  Paris,  and  imme¬ 
diate  steps  are  taken  on  receipt  of  each  complaint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  nature.  When  a  robbery  is  announced  without 
any  clew  being  given  as  to  its  j)erpetrator8,  la  Surete  is 
calle<l  upon  to  act,  so  as  to  enable  it  with  its  organixation 
to  throw  some  light  in  the  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  parties  suspected  of  it,  they  are  closely  watched. 
When  any  addition  to  their  expenditure,  or  change  in  tlieir 
mode  of  life,  is  noticed,  which  seems  to  corroborate  suspi¬ 
cion,  they  are  apprehended.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
authors  are  known,  and  they  confess,  they  are  handed  over 
to  the  tribunals.  If  they  deny,  they  are  submitted  to  strict 
cross-examination  :  inquiries  are  made,  and  evidence  against 
them  is  accumulated.  A  nunilier  of  employe’s  are  engaged 
in  extracting  the  required  information  and  preparing  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  indictments,  proe'es  verbaux,  and 
other  require*!  documents,  which  materially  influence  the 
decision  of  justice. 

Criminals,  on  their  being  arrested,  are  taken  to  the  via- 
Ion,  or  lock-up.  They  are  then  brought  before  the  com- 
mvsaire  de  police,  who  releases  them  if  the  offence  is  ve¬ 
nial.  If  it  be  serious,  a  proves  verbal  is  drawn  up,  and  thejr 
are  conveyed  to  the  prefecture  in  a  cellular  van.  Six  vehi¬ 
cles  of  this  nature  are  engaged  in  calling,  three  times  daily, 
at  each  police-station  for  the  collection  of  prisoners.  The 
vans  enter  successively  in  the  Rue  de  Harlay,  to  discharge 
their  cargoes,  a  double  line  of  sergents  de  ville  preventing 
am'  attempt  at  escape.  Each  prisoner  is  conducted  to  an 
office,  where  his  name  and  occupation  are  entered,  with  the 
charge  against  him,  and  some  other  technical  particulars. 
Then  every  individual  is  conducted  to  the  depot,  a  huge 

Srison,  recently  constructed,  and  adjoining  the  Palais  de 
ustice.  A  loaf  is  given  to  him  on  entering,  on  the  merciful 
plea  that  the  crime  may  have  originated  fwm  misery.  The 
men,  the  women,  the  unfortunates,  and  the  children,  are  all 
kept  strictly  apart.  The  females  are  attended  by  the  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Mary  Joseph.  Some  of  the  worst  offenders  are 
kept  in  solitary  confinement ;  but  the  majority  occupy  to¬ 
gether  large  halls.  Eyery  moruing  the  prisoners  are  con¬ 
ducted  singly  into  a  small  room,  where  tney  have  to  submit 
to  the  cross-examination  of  the  inspecteur  dela  Surete:  which 
is  continued,  if  necessary,  day  by  day,  until  a  complete 
avowal  is  extorted.  A  great  deal  of  laughter  and  mirth  at 
times  reigns  in  the  public  halls.  At  night,  mattresses  are 
spread  around  the  walls,  and  thereon  lies  a  seething  mass 
of  corruption  and  wickedness  frightful  to  contemplate. 
Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  various  wardens,  this 
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assemblage  of  criminals  is  highly  injurious  to  society,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  outrages  on  morality  perpetrated, 
but  for  its  tendency  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  allow¬ 
ing  malefactors  to  hatch  plots  together,  to  prepare  alihh  to 
destroy  evidence,  and  in  other  ways  to  escape  conviction. 
In  addition  to  felons,  there  are  herded,  temporarily,  house¬ 
less  vagrants,  strayed  children,  would-be  suicides,  and  poor 
foreigners,  picked  up  by  the  police.  Unfortunately,  the 
want  of  cell-space  obliges  the  government  to  continue  this 
system  of  agglomerating  the  desperate  and  the  fallen. 

The  police  is  stated  to  be  very  compassionate  to  the 
poor,  and  to  show  a  softness  of  heart  towards  the  real  suf- 
fering  for  which  it  is  not  generally  credited.  But  it  is  mer¬ 
ciless  towards  the  incorrigible.  There  is  a  professional 
vagrant,  only  twenty  years  old,  who  has  been  punished 
fifty-three  times  since  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  adopted 
a  vagabond  life  He  goes  through  his  sentences,  and  begins 
anew.  Admonition  and  advice  have  been  useless  to  him : 
nothing  will  cure  him  of  his  propensity  for  wandering. 
Mlien  it  rains  or  it  blows,  he  proceeds  to  tne  nearest  police- 
station,  sits  down  near  the  stove,  and  says,  “  I  am  Julen. 

I  am  penniless  and  homeless :  take  me.”  He  will  probahlr 
end  in  the  galleys. 

A  superior  officer  devotes  his  time  exclusively  to  exam¬ 
ining  tramps,  houseless  vagrants,  and  runaways.  Manj 
children  who,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  left  the  parental  fireside, 
appear  tliere ;  and  they  are  generally  glad  to  return  to 
their  friends,  though  sometimes  these  are  by  no  means 
eager  to  receive  them  back,  and  the  police  have  to  act  the 
part  of  peacemakers.  Frequently,  strayed  children  are 
found  to  be  purposely  deserted  by  very  poor  or  worth¬ 
less  parents :  tne  little  creatures  are  taken  up  by  the  police, 
and,  on  a  visit  to  their  address,  it  is  seen  that  the  father  has 
removed  in  a  hurry.  The  little  ones  are  then  consigned 
to  an  asylum,  where  they  are  better  cared  for  than  ever 
they  had  been  before.  Occasionally,  helpless  old  people 
are  discovered ;  and  if  no  relative  will  help  them,  they  are 
handed  over  to  some  charitable  institution.  When  any 
prisoner  in  the  depot  is  taken  ill,  he  is  sent  to  a  hospital, 
though  the  authorities  in  those  institutions  are  not  veiy 
fond  of  that  class  of  patients.  The  merely  intoxicate*!  are 
generally  dismissed  with  a  remonstrance.  Some  prisoners 
are  found,  now  and  then,  who  will  not  give  their  real  names, 
and  who  thus  cause  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  the  French  police  that  those  who  conceal  their  identity 
are  dangerous  cnaracters,  and  therefore  every  means  must 
be  employed  to  unmask  them.  In  various  instances  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  before  the  identity  of  prisoners 
could  be  established.  Foreign  governments  had  to  be 
corresponded  with,  and  eventually  the  persons  inculpated 
were  proved  to  be  deserters  from  the  armies  of  neighboring 
powers,  and  not  amenable  to  the  scope  of  extradition  trea¬ 
ties.  In  rare  cases,  the  police  have  been  completely  baf¬ 
fled  ;  and  the  question  was  never  solved  whether  they  had 
to  deal  with  madmen  or  with  audacious  impostors. 

Some  situations  have  been  met  with  which  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  speci.al  legislation.  A  few  years  ago  an  old  man  was 
arrested  whilst  begging  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Paris.  On  being  examined,  he  replied  submissively,  and  in 
the  accents  of  truth.  Inquiries  made  about  him  did  not 
yield  an  unfavorable  result  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  on  tlieir 
being  pursued  farther  back,  it  was  demonstrated  that  he 
was  a  runaway  convict,  who,  in  1825,  had  been  condemned 
to  hard  labor  for  life,  for  highway  robbery  with  violence. 
He  was  undressed,  and  the  brand  of  infamy  became  appa^ 
cut.  His  history  was  this  :  In  1845  he  fled  from  the  gal¬ 
leys,  and,  hiding  himself  in  Paris,  he  set  up  in  pettv  tr^e. 
He  was  successful :  he  married,  and  had  a  child.  In  1848 
he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard,  and  pe^ 
formed  satisfactorily  his  duty  under  very  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Then  business  became  bad,  he  failed,  and  was 
ruined.  Now,  he  said,  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  he  would 
rather  die  than  go  back  to  the  bagne.  How  to  deal  with 
him  was  the  question.  To  punish  him  for  a  crime  com¬ 
mitted  forty  years  previously,  and  expiated  by  twenty  years 
of  j  irreproachable  good  conduct ;  to  send  an  old  man  to 
finish  his  last  few  years  amidst  some  of  the  greatest  rufSan- 
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ism  in  Christendom,  was  hard  indeed  I  And  yet  that  was 
what  the  law  recjuired.  To  release  him  was  not  to  be 
thou'^ht  of.  So  a  middle  course  was  adopted.  He  was 
confined  in  the  dipot,  where  his  wife  and  son  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  him,  whilst  a  petition  was  drawn  up  in  his 
favor,  and  addressed  to  the  minister  of  justice,  who  granted 
him  a  free  pardon.  A  few  charitable  individuals  then 
joined  together  to  assist  him ;  and  the  old  man  is  now  above 
want. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  3d  December,  1849,  any  for¬ 
eigner  whose  presence  is  deemed  undesirable,  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  expelled  from  France.  This  law,  which  had  been 
Toted  for  political  purposes,  has  been  found  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  ridding  the  country  of  sharpers,  swindlers,  and  pick¬ 
pockets.  When  a  stranger  has  been  condemned  by  the 
police  correctionnelle,  or  when  his  conduct  is  notoriously 
ted,  he  is  placed  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  carried  to  the 
frontier,  like  a  package  of  defective  goods.  Tliere  is  an¬ 
other  law,  whicn  empowers  the  police  not  to  allow  those 
natives  of  the  provinces  who  have  undergone  certain  sen¬ 
tences,  or  who  live  by  begging,  to  remain  in  Paris.  The 
prefecture  determines  the  place  of  residence  of  those  which 
are  under  its  surveillance,  and  permits  certain  convicts 
who  have  served  out  their  time,  to  settle  in  Paris.  This 
authorization,  however,  must  be  renewed  frequently,  and 
mav  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  employes  of  the  prefecture  never 
have  any  rest.  Tliere  is  no  Sunday  or  holiday  for  them. 
Day  and  night  they  must  be  at  their  post,  ready  to  give 
help  wherever  it  may  be  required.  Beside  its  public  sphere 
of  action,  the  prefecture  often  renders  important  private  ser¬ 
vices  to  families.  By  its  intervention,  serious  scandals  have 
been  avoided,  and  grave  misfortunes  have  been  prevented. 
Every  day  its  assistance  is  invoked  in  matters  that  do  not 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  or  which  the  law  can¬ 
not  prevent.  Tliere  are  dangers  that  must  at  any  cost  be 
surmounted.  Tlie  procedure  of  justice  is  slow ;  and  before 
it  has  bandaged  its  eyes,  taken  out  its  scales,  and  heaped 
up  its  pile  of  parchments,  an  irreparable  wrong  may  be 
inflicted.  And  the  intercession  of  the  police,  which  is  read¬ 
ily  granted,  is  nearly  always  successful.  An  example,  to 
wit :  A  certain  highly-placed  lady  had  committed  an  in¬ 
discretion.  One  day  she  receives  a  threatening  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  effect  that  should  fifty  thousand  francs  not  be 
forwarded  within  twenty-four  hours  to  a  certain  address, 
her  correspondence  with  her  former  lover  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  her  husband.  The  lady  ran  to  the  lover. 
It  was  found  that  tlie  letters  had  been  stolen  by  a  new 
female  connection  of  the  gentleman,  and  that  she  would 
not  abate  a  jot  of  ber  pretensions.  Tlie  money  could  not 
be  procured :  three  hours  only  remained,  and  the  aid  of  the 
pohee  was  hastily  sought.  Within  an  hour  the  letters  were 
destroyed,  the  lady  was  reassured,  and  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  husband  was  spared  some  uncomfortable  revelations. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  these  benevolent  missions  de¬ 
pends  principally  on  the  personal  qualities  displayed  by  the 
beads  of  the  police.  The  sagacity,  tact,  firmness,  and  gen¬ 
tleness  shown  bjr  these  officials  is  great ;  and,  in  the  very 
considerable  majority  of  cases,  the  desired  end  is  completely 
attained.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  much 
is  due  to  the  singular  terror  inspired  by  tbe  mere  name  of 
police.  When  an  individual  is  summoned  to  those  bureaux, 
however  innocent  he  may  be,  he  proceeds  thither  with  a 
weight  in  his  heart,  and  with  a  vague  dread,  caused  by 
reminiscences  of  tbe  Bastile,  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  of  im¬ 
probable  stories  read  in  novels.  He  believes  he  is  pene¬ 
trating  into  a  den  of  mystery.  He  is  nervous  and  uneasy, 
and  he  is  ready  to  grant  any  concession  to  be  allowed  to 
go  away  again.  These  ofiicious  interventions  of  the  police 
are  numerous  enough ;  for  Paris  is  full  of  strange  adventures, 
•ometimes  tragic,  sometimes  comic,  which  come  to  an  unex¬ 
pected  issue  in  a  private  office,  furnished  with  treble  doors, 
warded  by  vigilant  keepers,  and  the  walls  of  which  have 
beard  more  startling  revelations  than  all  the  confessionals 
in  Pwis.  Four-fifths  of  these  matters  are  social  questions 
relating  to  the  honor  of  families.  The  officials  of  the  pre¬ 
fecture  are  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  Paris.  What  is 


surprising  is  the  inviolability  with  which  they  are  main¬ 
tained.  This  can  be  readily  understocnl  of  the  heads,  who 
are  men  of  education  and  feeling  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
believe  of  tbe  inferior  agents,  who  are  ill-paid,  and  who 
never  trade  on  the  terrible  secrets  which  circumstances 
place  within  their  grasp,  and  which  might  be  worth  a  for¬ 
tune  to  them.  Of  the  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  agents  under  the  orders  of  the  prefecture,  only  one  in¬ 
stance  is  related  of  an  individual  who  sought  to  profit  by  an 
adventure  in  which  he  was  concerned.  It  is  unnecess<ary 
to  state  that  he  was  expelled,  and  that  his  own  comrades 
expedited  his  departure,  by  impelling  him  down  the  stair¬ 
case  at  a  much  greater  speed  tnan  he  probably  liked.  Lit¬ 
tle  gratitude  is  shown  to  these  men  :  as  soon  as  they  are  no 
longer  required,  they  are  neglected  and  avoided  ;  for  few 
people  like  to  see  before  them  unpleasant  witnesses,  who 
remind  them  of  occurrences  they  wish  to  forget. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  institution  of  the  police  in 
Paris,  which,  though  it  h.as  been  occasionally  used  as  an 
engine  of  oppression  in  political  affairs,  is,  nevertheless,  as  a 
complex  machine  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  as 
near  perfection  as  it  is  given  to  any  thing  human  to  be.  It 
is  far  more  complete  and  efficient  than  ours :  indeed,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  not  unfrequently 
in  critical  cases  ask  for  the  advice  of  the  authorities  at  the 
Rue  de  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  it  must  be  added  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  la  Surete  are  purely  gratuitous  to  the  public,  for  its 
officers  accept  no  recompense  :  whilst  our  detectives  recpiire 
very  handsome  payment,  and  often  for  having  performed 
very  little  useful  work. 
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Nine  o’clock  had  just  struck,  the  breakfast  bell  was  ring¬ 
ing,  and  Sir  James  O’Shaughnessey  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  waiting  to  see  if  any  other  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  intended  to  come  down  to  prayers. 

Lady  O’Shaughnessey  was  present,  and  had  made  the 
tea ;  and  Sir  James’s  little  niece,  as  was  her  wont,  had  ap¬ 
peared  just  two  minutes  before  that  click  of  the  dining¬ 
room  bell  which  summoned,  first,  cook  (who  had  been  gril¬ 
ling  the  bacon  and  kidneys,  and  was  in  consequence  rather 
hot  and  grim  of  -age),  then  the  tidy  housemaids  in  their 
clean  aprons,  butier  and  footman  bringing  up  the  rear. 

I  think  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  ingratiating  one’s  self 
into  the  good  books  of  the  heads  of  a  household  —  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  more  especially — is  a  punctual  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  breakfast  and  family  prayers.  A  man  feels  slighted 
if  his  family  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  him  as  a  chaplain ; 
and  how  natural  it  is  ! 

If  one  is  staying  at  a  parsonage,  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
height  of  ill  manners  not  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and 
hear  one’s  host’s  sermon,  or  intoning,  if  that  is  more  his 
specialite,  or  his  reading  of  the  lessons ;  and  so,  why  not 
think  pretty  nearly  as  much  of  his  reading  prayers  at 
home? 

If  you  meet  a  friend  by  chance  who  tells  you  he  is  going 
to  sing  at  a  concert  next  week,  or  make  a  speech  at  a  tem¬ 
perance  meeting,  or  deliver  a  lecture,  does  not  your  first 
impulse  cause  you  to  declare,  “  Oh  1  I  shall  certainly  come 
and  hear  you  ”  ? 

I  know  not  whether  Hyacinth  O’Shaughnessey’s  ideas  on 
this  subject  were  tbe  same  as  mine,  or  if  it  was  merely 
chance,  and  her  school-habit  of  early  risin",  that  made  her 
so  regular ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  during  ner  two  months’ 
visit  at  her  relations’  in  Cavendish  Square,  she  never  once 
missed  prayers ;  and  this  circumstance  in  great  measure, 
combined  with  her  sweet,  calm  manners,  and  pretty  little 
face,  had  endeared  her  very  much  to  her  good-natured  un¬ 
cle.  Lady  O’Shaughnessey,  though  formal  and  prim,  de¬ 
testing  Ireland  and  every  thing  Hibernian,  and  who,  al¬ 
though  married  to  an  Irish  baronet  and  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  never  would  live  on  her  husband’s  land,  nevertheless 
approved  of  and  liked  Hyacinth :  her  cousins,  Helen,  Emily, 
and  Beatrice,  perfectly  adored  her ;  and  Cuthbert  the  Can- 
tab  was  desperately  and  hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  Sir 
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James,  Lady  O’Shaughnessey,  and  Hyacinth,  had  he^un 
breakfast  before  the  whole  of  the  family  was  assembled. 
Hyacinth  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in  a  letter  that  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  post  had  brougnt  her  that  she  barely  lifted  her  face  to 
receive  the  morning  salute  of  her  cousins  as  they  each  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  poor  Cuthbert  felt  most  disconsolate,  as  “  he 
really  had  fancied,  ’pon  his  honor,  that  she  did  not  seem 
displeased  at  his  having  pressed  her  hand  so  tenderly  when 
he  bad  wished  her  good-night.” 

“  Hyacinth  !  Are  you  deaf,  young  person  ?  You  are  so 
wrapp^  up  in  that  horrid  letter  that  you  won’t  hear  my 
frantic  entreaties  for  bii’ter  I  ”  pouted  one  of  the  girls. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Nelly  —  oh  I  Aunt  Maria,  I  am 
atiraid  I  must  go  home  at  once.  Kitty  is  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  —  and  papa  has  the  gout  I  ” 

All  the  cousins  exclaimed  in  chorus,  “  What  goo<l  would 
your  going  home  do  ?  ”  and  Sir  James  rather  sensibly  ob¬ 
served  that  “  he  should  think  his  neice  Kitty  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  her  sister’s  absence  under  the  circumstances.”  But 
Lady  O’Shaughnessey  was  silent.  She,  prudent  matron, 
had  not  been  blind  to  the  admiration  her  son  evinced  for 
his  pretty  little  cousin,  and  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  nip 
it  in  the  bud;  but  how  to  accomplish  that  nipping  she  had 
been  unable  to  determine :  here  an  opportunity  seemed 
about  to  present  itself. 

And  here  I  must  remark,  par  parentheite,  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  love  affair  being  deliberately, 
and  with  a  purpose,  cut  off,  quenched,  killed  in  the  germ. 
It  is  only  chance  that  does  it.  Mamma  thinks  Capt.  Adonis 
dances  too  often  with  Arabella,  remains  too  often  on 
draughty  staircases  with  her  susceptible  child,  and  calls  far 
too  ft^uently  at  the  family  mansion.  Capt.  Adonis  m:<v 
be  a  young  man  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  and  all 
that ;  but  then  he  is  only  a  baronet’s  fifth  son,  and  Ara¬ 
bella  is  the  eldest  of  six  fair  sisters,  two  of  whom  are  al¬ 
most  ready  to  emerge  from  the  school-room  into  society :  so 
U  mamma  very  properly  is  anxious  to  marry  off  her  first¬ 
born  advantageously,  and  naturally  quakes  at  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  Capt.  Adonis,  and  her  Arabella’s  evident  delight  in 
those  attentions. 

Now,  I  say  that  if  mamma  carries  Arabella  off  to  the 
seaside  when  June  is  barely  over  (though  what  more  natu¬ 
ral  ?  she  thinks.  Arabella  is  looking  fagged  and  season- 
worn,  and  the  family  three  houses  off  have  scarlatina,  and 
then  Ryde  is  much  more  pleasant  in  July  than  in  August, 
as  every  body  knows),  Arabella  sees  through  it ;  and  ten 
chances  to  one,  the  very  day  the  plan  is  settled  she  will 
promiscuously  meet  her  captain  when  mamma  is  not  near, 
and  all  is  perfectly  palpable  to  him.  And  then  ?  Why,  then, 
mamma  has  only  fallen  into  a  trap  of  her  own  setting, — 
that  is  all :  whereas  if  she  had  allowed  them  to  go  on  flirt¬ 
ing  in  peace  to  'he  end  of  the  season,  in  all  probability  tl  e 
captain  would  have  gone  off  to  Scotland  without  having 
made  any  declaration  to  Arabella,  and  sensibly  let  himself 
be  caught  by  some  large-boned,  red-haired  Miss  McNab 
with  fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  ArabeUa  would  have  been 
free  for  her  campaign  the  following  season. 

Fate  and  chance  were  behaving  in  a  most  considerate  way 
to  Lady  O’Shaughnessey ;  for  Hyacinth’s  letter,  which  was 
from  her  sister,  was  written  in  such  an  excited  strain  that 
she  felt  her  presence  at  home  was  highly  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  resolved  in  her  own  mind  that  she 
would  depart  for  Ireland  the  next  day. 

This  was  how  Miss  O’Shaughnessey  wrote :  — 


TURDA7.  [September 

week  (in  between  a  set  of  Lancers  I  had  danced  with  him, 
and  a  galop  with  that  most  awkward  of  minors.  Lord  Cun- 
niston,  who  did  for  a  new  mauve  tulle  dress  I  had  on) ;  and 
the  next  day  he  came  and  saw  papa,  who  said  he  was  vtry 
nice  about  money,  &c.  I  was  just  feeling  so  nice  and  ttUUd 
(and  I  really  do  like  him  very  much,  though  he  only  dances 

Siadrilles,  and  is  so  quiet  and  proper,  and  fourteen  yean 
der  than  I  am),  when  this  hateful  affair  comes  up  again 
and  I  know  if  Mr.  Kilgower  hears  of  it  he  will  break  off  our 
engagement,  for  he  hateM  flirting ;  and  you  know  this  is  the 
worst  case  I  ever  had  at  all.  I  am  in  such  a  fright  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  owe  Miss  Murphy  such  a  bill;  for  I 
had  the  loveliest  dresses  to  take  to  Dublin,  and  every  one 
used  to  declare  my  tilings  mwt  have  come  from  Paris, 
and  were  so  surprised  when  I  said  they  were  made  in  En¬ 
niskillen.  By  the  way,  I  am  going  to  have  a  dress  from 
Worth’s  for  Lady  Conniston’s  fancy  ball  on  the  28th.  I 
can’t  describe  it  to  you  now,  for  it’s  iust  post-time.  Don’t 
you  think  you  cou'd  come  home  ?  Of  course  if  you  are  tn- 
joying  yourself  drtadfuUy,  don’t ;  but  you  have  been  such 
ages  at  Uncle  James’s,  and  you  must  be  sick  to  death  of 
Aunt  Maria,  —  horrid  frump  I  Oh  1  if  you  only  knew  how 
miserable  I  am. 

“  Your  fond  sister, 

“  Kitty. 

“  P.S.  Papa  has  the  gout,  and  is  as  cross  as  any  thing. 


I  shall  pass  over  the  farewells  of  the  O’Shaurtnosseys, 
and  also  Hyacinth’s  homeward  journey,  on  which  she  was 
unattended,  shocking  as  it  is  for  young  ladies  to  go  about  by 
themselves  in  Mrs.  Grundy’s  opinion,  —  and  of  course  she  is 
quite  right.  Sir  James  was  too  much  engaged  at  “  the 
House,”  and  Cuthbert’s  accompanying  his  cousin  was  out 
of  the  question.  Hyacinth  was  accustomed  to  travelling,  har 
ing  been  at  school  in  Germany  fur  eight  years,  and  always 
coming  home  for  the  holidays. 

Her  home  was  in  Ireland,  in  county  Fermanagh,  close  to 
the  beautiful  Lough  Erne.  Her  father  was  agent  to  Sir 
James,  whose  wife  would  never  trouble  the  O’Shaughnes¬ 
sey  estate  with  her  presence ;  and,  indeed,  Killough  was  a 
wretched,  tumble-down  old  place,  and,  as  her  ladyship  had  a 
large  fortune  of  her  own,  she  had  every  right  to  be  fastidi 
ous  and  self-willed. 

Miles  O’Shaughnessey  had  not  married  an  heiress,  but  a 
young  French  lady,  of  good  family,  but  utterljr  sans  dot.  .kt 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  Miles  held  a  commission  in  the  18th 
regiment ;  hut  being  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  he  s<x>n  sold 
out,  and  subsided  into  the  management  of  his  brother’s 
property. 

Mrs.  O’Shaughnessey  died  when  her  younger  child,  Hy 
acinth,  was  nine  years  old ;  and  the  two  little  girls  then  went 
to  be  educated  at  a  cheap  but  excellent  college  on  the 
Rhine. 

Kitty  left  school  when  she  was  seventeen ;  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  she  had  led  her  poor  father  a  fine 
life;  for  she  was  a  wild,  unmanageable,  beautiful  creature, 
thoroughly  spoilt,  frivolous,  and  wilful.  She  was  now  twen 
ty-two,  ami,  though  excessively  admired  and  courted,  had 
never  received  a  perfectly  eligible  offer  of  marriap  until 
the  propossd  of  the  Mr.  Kilgower  mentioned  in  her  Tetter  to 
Hyacinth. 


“Killough,  SATvanAT. 

“  My  vert  own  darling  Hyacinth,  —  I  am  in  the 
most  agonixing  condition  of  terror,  agitation,  and  the  utmost 
miery  !  I  donH  know  what  to  do  at  all.  Oh  I  I  wish  I  was 
as  quiet  and  calm  and  cool  and  clever  as  you  are  :  you  recdly 
ought  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  us.  I  am  in  despair  —  I 
■hall  TO  mad  !  Do  come  home  and  help  me.  NotMng  can 
possibly  be  done ;  and  it’s  just  about  as  horrid  a  mess  as  you 
could  imagine.  I’ve  tried  all  I  can  think  of,  and  all  to 
no  purpose  at  all.  You  will  he  prepared  to  hear  from  what 
I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  that  Mr.  Kilgower  has  proposed : 
his  offer  took  place  at  the  ball  of  the  lOOOUi,  last  Tuesday 


It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  since  she  left  Lon¬ 
don  that  Hyacinth  arrived  at  Enniskillen  station,  where 
her  fond  sister  Kitty  met  her  with  the  “  keaw,”  as  she  pro¬ 
nounced  it ;  for  Kitty  was  entirely  Hibernian  in  speech,  as 
well  as  in  her  lovely  complexion,  azure  eyes,  and  black,  silky 
hair.  Hyacinth,  as  they  say,  “  favored  ”  her  mother,  and 
was  very  French-looking,  small,  and  elegant,  and  without  a 
soupcon  of  brogue. 

“  \Vhy,  darling,  how  you’ve  grown  and  improved  I  _  'Tis 
more  than  two  years  since  I’ve  seen  you,  inaeed,  owing  to 
your  having  been  so  taken  up  by  those  O’Shaughnesseys 
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won7  them  I  ”  said  Miss  Kitty  to  her  sister  as  they  drove 
6om  the  station. 

"  I  was  at  home  the  summer  before  last,  Kitty :  only  then 
TOO  were  at  Cork,  to  be  sure.  You  are  prettier  than  ever, 
I  think  I  ” 

“  Merd  du  compliment"  was  the  well-pleased  reply.  A 
nice  ?irl  always  appreciates  the  admiration  of  her  own  sex, 
and  Kitty  was  ratner  a  nice  girl  on  the  whole,  though  vapid 
and  butterfly-brained  to  the  last  degree.  She  was  looking  es- 

Kially  pretty  when  Hyacinth  spoke ;  for  they  had  just 
n  passed  by  an  officer  on  horseback,  a  great  flame  of  the 
young  lady’s,  and  the  blush  and  sparkle  of  the  eyes  o<‘ca- 
noD^  by  his  salute  made  her  quite  bewitching.  Kitty  was 
one  of  the  few  women  in  the  world  who  blush  becomingly. 
“  Hyacinth,”  she  said  after  a  few  moments,  “  you  are  pret¬ 
ty  too :  you  have  lovely  eyes,  and  your  nose  is  straighter 
than  mine  a  great  deal.” 

“  But  I  have  not  your  skin,”  laughed  Hyacinth.  “  No, 
Kitty :  you  have  not  a  Beauty  sister  to  cut  you  out.  I  can’t 
hold  a  caudle  to  you.  But  oh,  Kitty  I  tell  me  about  Mr. 
Kilgower.  Do  you  care  for  him  ?  and  is  he  handsome  ? 
and  what  about  this  horrid  fix  you’re  in,  —  is  it  really 
bad?” 

“  Bad  ?  Bad  indeed  I  ”  said  Miss  O’Shaughnessy,  a  nei^ 
Tous  quiver  playing  aboiiUher  beautiful  mouth,  as  her  black 
eyebrows  approached  nearer  one  another,  a  habit  they  had 
when  any  tning  troubled  or  pained  their  owner.  “  I  don’t 
like  to  think  of  it,  Hyacinth,  and  that’s  the  truth,”  she 
said. 


Hyacinth  could  only  guess  at  the  reason  of  Kitty’s  fears  ; 
for,  mindful  of  the  sharp  eyes  of  Terence,  the  coachman, 
she  forebore,  though  burning  with  curiosity,  from  demand¬ 
ing  a  full  explanation. 

She  had  to  endure  her  anxiety  for  sonae  time ;  for  when 
the  girls  arrived  at  Killough  some  visitors  were  there,  who 
remained  to  dinner,  and  after  their  departure  Mr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessey  had  so  much  to  talk  about  to  his  Hyacinth,  who  had 
always  been  his  favorite  daughter,  that  it  was  late  before 
the  sisters  retired  to  their  room,  where,  as  the^  combed  out 
their  splendid  tresses,  the  interesting  tale  of  Kitty’s  mis«ie- 
nieanor,  and  the  trouble  consequent  thereupon,  was  eagerly 
related,  and  attentively  listened  to. 

About  six  months  before  this  lime,  Mi«s  O’Shaughnessey 
had  been  staying  at  Dublin  with  a  married  school-friend, 
some  few  years  older  than  herself,  whose  husband  was  in 
command  of  the  — th  Lancers. 


Kitty  “  doated  on  the  military  ”  every  bit  as  much  as  did 
**  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein  ”  in  the  opera,  and  had 
about  as  many  soldier  lovers  as  she  could  easily  reckon ; 
bat  just  then  she  was  in  a  scrape  with  a  civilian,  ”  a  real 
eooee  of  a  lawyer,”  as  she  termed  him.  The  young,  butter¬ 
fly  creature  had  seldom  been  entirely  free  irom  anxiety  on 
account  of  her  flirtations  since  the  time  when  she  first 
went  to  school,  and  mmle  the  German  professors  all  desper- 
atelv  in  love  with  her ;  but  her  light,  frivolous  nature  gen¬ 
erally  enabled  her  to  extricate  herself  from  all  difficulties,  — 
to  shake  them  off  as  she  might  dew  from  a  beautiful  rose : 
so  in  this  instance  she  flew  off  to  her  friends  at  Dublin  to 
make  fiesh  conquests,  leaving  the  poor  young  moth,  whose 
wings  had  been  so  cruelly  singed  at  the  flame  of  her  beauty 
and  fascinations,  to  recover,  or  break  his  heart.  I  fear  she 
did  not  think  it  very  imjiOTtant  which  course  he  took. 

At  Dublin,  as  usual,  the  lovely  Miss  O’Shaughnessey 
made  a  triumphant  progress ;  but  it  was  her  destiny  here, 
to  go  nearer  losing  that  fragment  of  heart  that  I  suppose 
she  must  have  possessed  (for  I  never  heard  that  her  anato¬ 
my  was  imperfect)  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 

The  surgeon  of  the  — th  Lancers,  by  name  Gustavus  (or, 
ai  he  was  invariably  called,  G'us)  Wilding,  was  a  man 
about  as  different  from  all  the  empty-pated  young  sparks 
who  had  hitherto  done  homage  at  the  throne  of  Queen 
ptty  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  be.  He  was  not  good- 
looking,  nor  especially  agreeable,  and  had  a  brusk,  un¬ 
couth  manner ;  but  he  was  remarkably  clever,  and  a  wonder 
in  his  profession.  He  danced  perfectly,  beautifully ;  and 
that  was  the  only  excuse  Miss  O’Shaughnessey  could  offer 
for  the  fancy  which  she  decidedly  had  for  him  for  a  brief 


period.  His  roughness  had  a  sort  of  charm  for  her,  because 
of  the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  the  power  there  was 
in  his  conversation.  She  nicknamed  him  ”  Bruin ;  ”  and,  in 
her  sweet,  saucy  way,  that  no  one  could  object  to,  told  him 
he  was  “  atrocious  I  ”  “  barbart  I  ”  but  that  “  it  was  quite 
refreshing  to  talk  to  him  because  he  was  so  different  to 
other  people.” 

Soon  Mr.  Wilding’s  voice  and  manner  became  softer  and 
more  gentle  when  in  Kitty’s  presence,  —  a  circumstance  very 
evident  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  young  lady  herself.  The 
lines  in  “  Maud,”  — 

”  To  have  her  lion  roll  in  a  silken  net. 

And  fawn  at  a  victor’s  feet,” 

occurred  to  her  as  being  particularly  applicable  to  herself; 
and  she  liked  the  idea  amazingly  of  becoming  a  sort  of  fe- 
miile  Rarey  on  a  small  scale. 

Her  friend,  Mrs.  Glyn,  warned  her  not  to  trifle  with  Gus 
Wilding  if  she  really  meant  nothing,  as  he  was  seriously  in 
love  with  her ;  but  he  was  so  clever,  loved  her  with  such 
strength,  and  was,  oh  I  so  different  to  every  one  else,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  months  Kitty  went  home  engaged  to  him, 
very  fond  of  him,  yet  with  a  kind  of  misgiving  that  all  was 
not  going  to  end  satisfactorily,  and  with  some  dread  and 
shame  of  him  in  her  heart ;  for,  though  so  very  clever.  Gut 
Wilding  was  scarcely  a  man  to  feel  proud  of  as  a  husband ; 
and  then  he  was  “  so  poor,”  and  “  oh  1  the  position  of  an 
army  surgeon  I  And  his  wife  I !  A  mere  attorney  or  curate 
would  be  better,  or  even  a  country  doctor  I  ” 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessey  was  not  told  of  his  daughter’s  en¬ 
gagement  ;  and  for  a  month  or  so  Kitty  corresponded  regu¬ 
larly  with  her  lover,  worked  slippers  for  him,  embroidered 
his  initials  on  handkerchiefs,  drew  pictures  to  adorn  his 
rooms  in  barracks,  and  felt  very  constant  to  her  absent 
Bruin. 

But  in  a  nature  like  Kitty’s,  absence  very  rarely  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder  (i.  e.  an  absence  of  long  duration)  ; 
and  on  the  principle  of  Qwmd  on  n’a  pa.^  ce  qu’on  aime,  U 
faut  aimer  ce  qu’on  a,  Kitty  soon  plunged  recklessly  into 
several  new  flirtations,  one  amongst  the  number  being  the 
Mr.  Kilgower  you  have  already  heard  about. 

This  gentleman  was  very  rich,  and  had  an  estate  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  well  as  a  house  in  London.  His  admiration  of  her 
wiis  so  very  great  and  so  evident  that  Kitty  knew  it  would 
be  necessary  for  her  to  give  Mr.  Wilding  his  conge ;  but 
instead  of  managing  this  little  jilting  business  cleverly,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  Kitty  bungled  it  most  sadly.  She  allowed 
Mr.  Kilgower’s  attentions  to  arrive  at  the  climax  before 
writing  to  tell  Gus  that  she  had  tired  of  him  :  she  lacked 
the  courage  to  be  off  with  the  old  love,  even  after  she  was 
thoroughly  on  with  the  new  ;  and  the  fact  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Kilgower  h.ad  become  the  talk  of  the  coun¬ 
try  before  poor  Gus  even  knew  more  than  that  his  mistress 
had  not  written  to  him  for  three  weeks ;  and  at  length  he 
only  heard  of  her  perfidy  through  Mrs.  Glyn. 

He  then  hastened  to  Enniskillen,  and  came  upon  Kitty 
suddenly  one  day  when  she  was  sitting  alone,  contemplating 
some  splendid  presents  of  jewelry  which  had  just  arrived 
from  her  fiance. 

Overcome  with  shame,  she  could  only  burst  into  tears, 
say  she  was  so  sorry,  beg  his  pardon,  and  offer  to  return 
him  all  his  letters,  and  implore  him  to  give  back  her  own : 
she  had  never  allowed  him  to  give  her  a  ring,  or  any  thing 
of  importance,  as  she  did  not  wish  her  father  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  affair. 

Gus  replied,  “  You  might  have  told  me  yourself,  Kitty, 
and  not  left  me  to  find  it  out.  I  cannot  ^ve  you  back  your 
things :  you  must  not  ask  too  much  ot  me.  You  have 
taken  yourself  away ;  but  I  shall  keep  all  the  tokens  I  have 
of  your  pretended  love.  Good-by.  Never  make  another 
man  as  wretched  as  you  have  made  me.”  Then  he  left  her, 
and  returned  to  his  regiment. 

Somehow  or  other,  it  happened  that  Gus  had  never 
learned  the  name  of  his  fortunate  rival :  Mrs.  Glyn  had 
not  mentioned  it ;  and  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  he 
was  jilted  without  hearing  any  more,  except  whether  the 
man  was  rich.  He  asked  that  question,  for  Kitty  had  oiten 
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told  him,  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  that  she 
was  determined  to  marry  for  money. 

Kitt^  knew  she  had  not  deserved  to  come  off  scot  free, 
hut  quite  thought  the  matter  was  at  an  end,  and  that  she 
would  not  be  troubled  further ;  but  alas  for  her,  poor  child  1 
through  some  whim  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  those  in 
authority,  the  — th  Lancers  were  suddenly  ordered  to 
Enniskillen.  So  very  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  Kitty 
did  not  know  of  it  till  they  actually  were  quartered  there ; 
for  her  friend,  Mrs.  Glyn,  was  annoyed  with  her  on  account 
of  Gus,  and  had  not  chosen  to  write  to  her  since  her  new 
engagement :  so  that  her  astonishment  at  seeing  some  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  well-known  uniform,  one  day  when  she  was  rid¬ 
ing  through  Enniskillen  with  Mr.  Kilgower,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  She  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses,  till  Mr. 
Kilgower  exclaimed,  “  Why,  I  didn’t  know  the  —  th  were 
here.  I  must  look  up  a  friend  I  have  in  it.” 

“  W’ho  indeed  ?  ”  Kitty  asked  innocently,  but  whipping 
her  horse’s  neck  rather  unnecessarily  at  the  same  time. 

“  Don’t  canter  in  the  town,  darling,”  said  her  lover. 
“  My  friend  is  only  the  surgeon,  Gus  Wilding,  one  of  the 
best  fellows  I  know.  I  haven’t  seen  him  for  a  very  long 
time.  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  like  him :  he  is  a  rough 
diamond. 

Kitty  turned  sick  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  dread 
and  apprehension ;  but  she  managed  to  say,  looking  up  in 
her  lover’s  face  with  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  “  I  met  Mr. 
W’ilding  several  times  when  I  was  in  Dublin.  I  think  he 
is  a  dreadfully  ugly  man,  and  quite  a  bear  I  ” 

“  He  is  not  a  lady’s  man,  certainly,”  was  the  reply;  “  but 
he’s  one  of  the  best-hearted  fellows  in  the  world.” 

This  was  all  that  passed  on  the  subject  of  Gus  Wilding ; 
and  the  following  day  Mr.  Kilgower  left  Ireland  for  I^ondon 
to  stay  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  wed¬ 
ding  should  take  place  almost  immediately  after  his  return, 
in  ^ite  of  the  very  short  acquaintance  oi  the  lovers. 

Kitty’s  alarm,  and  the  excited,  vague  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her  sister,  were  occasioned  by  something  Mrs. 
Glyn  told  her;  for  Kitty  soon  sought  out  her  friend,  and 
hastened  to  her ;  and,  though  very  much  displeased  with 
her,  Mrs.  Glyn  was  far  too  fond  of  the  girl  to  be  able  to 
resist  her  when  the  fascinating  rogue  threw  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  shed  a  few  genuine  tears  on  account  of 
“  cruel  Fanny’s  heartless  neglect  and  desertion  of  her  I  ” 

“  You  have  acted  very  unwisely  in  not  breaking  off  prop¬ 
erly  with  Gus,”  Mrs.  Glyn  said.  “  You  silly  child  !  You 
don’t  know  what  a  man’s  anger  is ;  and  Gus  is  very  angry 
with  you,  I  can  tell  you :  more  especially  as  Mr.  Kilgower 
turns  out  to  be  an  old  friend  of  his.  He  said  to  me  yester¬ 
day  about  you,  ‘  Does  she  flatter  herself  I  shall  stand  tame¬ 
ly  still,  and  see  a  man  I  know  and  esteem  marry  her,  not 
knowing  the  coquette  and  jilt  she  is  ?  ’” 

And  I  suppose  he’ll  be  trying  to  set  him  against  me  I 
W’^ell,  he  may  do  his  worst.  I  don’t  believe  he’d  ever  be¬ 
lieve  any  thing  bad  of  me  at  all  I  ” 

But  in  spite  of  her  defiant  speech,  Kitty  did  not  feel  per¬ 
fectly  confident  of  the  safety  of  her  engagement ;  for  she 
knew  well  how  particular  were  Mr.  Kilgower’s  ideas  as  to 
what  women  should  be ;  and,  though  he  was  aware  that  the 
conduct  of  his  beautiful  fiancee  was  not  so  perfectly  cir¬ 
cumspect  as  he  intended  mat  his  wife’s  should  be,  yet  he 
did  not  know  the  full  extent  of  many  of  her  peccadilloes ; 
and  Kitty  quaked  when  she  remembered  those  letters  which 
Gus  had  refused  to  give  back  to  their  writer,  who  had 
called  herself  in  them  “  Dear  old  Bruin’s  own  forever ;  ” 
those  paintings,  with  the  sign  of  the  artist,  a  kitten’s  head, 
in  the  corner,  and  the  two  delicate  cambric  handkerchiefs 
with  the  same  device  embroidered  with  Gus’s  initials,  —  a 
set  of  which  had  subsequently  been  made  for  Mr.  Kilgower ; 
for  there  was  not  much  originality  or  variety  in  Miss 
O’Shaughnessey’s  gifts  to  her  lovers ;  and  I  should  be  afraid 
to  say  how  many  monograms,  with  quaint  pussies’  heads  in¬ 
troduced  into  them,  her  pretty  fingers  had  worked  fur  her 
difi'erent  adorers. 

Such  was  the  account  delivered  to  Hyacinth  by  her  sister 
while  they  were  preparing  for  rest. 

“  If  only  I  could  get  the  things  away  fi^}m  him  somehow  I  ” 
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wept  Kitty.  “Fanny  Glyn  went  to  his  lodgings  only  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  implored  him  to  give  them  up, 
and  spare  me ;  and  he  only  laughed,  and  said  it  would  teach 
me  not  to  be  so  heartless;  and  he  showed  her  a  little  leather 
writing-box  with  my  letters  and  the  handkerchiefs  in  it,  all 
ready  to  show  to  Mr.  Kilgower ;  and  of  course  he’ll  send 
him  the  pictures  too :  only  they  were  too  big  to  go  into  the 
desk  I  Oh  !  they  had  my  kitten  so  dreadfully  distinct.  I’ll 
never  draw  another  cat’s  head  as  long  as  I  live,  that  I 
declare  1  ” 

“  What  did  you  say  about  lodgings  ?  Does  he  not  live  in 
barracks  ?  ”  asked  Hyacinth. 

“  Oh  1  he  generally  has  to  sleep  there ;  but  he  has  some 

rooms  in - Place,  that  he  shares  with  a  boy  who  is 

reading  for  the  bar,  I  believe,  —  a  son  of  Sir  John  Farquhar. 
What  in  the  world  he  should  come  here  to  read  for  I  can’t 
conceive ;  and  why  he  lives  with  a  military  surgeon  I  can’t 
think  at  all.  Bah  I  I  must  have  been  mad  to  dream  of  ever 
marrying  Gus  (poor  old  Gus !).  It  would  be  every  bit  as 
respectable  to  marry  a  ‘vet.’  I  ” 

“  Veterinary  surgeons  are  not  gentlemen,  and  the  others 
are ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  Guards  they  rank  as  captains,” 
quietly  observed  Hyacinth ;  and  then,  as  she  was  very  tired 
^er  her  journey,  Kitty  mercifully  let  her  go  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  was  wet,  very  wet  indeed,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  cutting  March  wind.  The  Miss  O’Shaugh- 
nesseys  had  talked  till  so  late  the  night  before  that  the 
morning  was  far  advanced  ere  either  of  them  arose. 
Hyacinth  was  the  first  to  wake  :  at  about  nine  o’clock  she 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  without  disturbing  her  sister,  put  on 
her  riding-habit  and  hat,  hastened  down  stairs,  and  ordered 
her  pony  to  be  saddled  immediately.  She  took  breakfast 
to  her  father  in  his  bedroom,  after  making  a  very  speedy 
repast  herself,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  O’Shaughnessey’s 
uestion,  why  she  was  attired  for  riding  on  so  miserable  a 
ay,  replied  that  she  mast  see  how  Scamp  could  trot  after  a 
ear’s  idleness  (for  he  was  very  seldom  ridden  except  when 
lyacinth  was  at  home,  Kitty  despising  her  sister’s  roan 
pony),  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  rain  to  last,  as 
there  was  such  a  high  wind.  So  she  set  off,  sans  groom,  sans 
cavalier,  so  perfectly  free  from  feeling  “  the  least  alarm  ” 
that  she  might  have  been  an  actual  descendant,  as  well  as  a 
country-woman,  of  her  of  the  rich  and  rare  gems. 

An  hour’s  riding  brought  her  into  Enniskillen,  splashed 
all  over,  and  wet  to  the  skin.  She  dismounted  at  a  small 
hostelry  near  the  barracks,  where  she  desired  that  Scamp 
should  be  rubbed  down  and  fed,  and  brought  to  her  in  half 

an  hour  at - Place,  whither  she  now  makes  her  way  on 

foot,  with  her  muddy  habit  over  her  arm. 

Ringing  the  bell  of  one  of  the  houses,  she  inquires  if  it  is 
there  that  Mr.  Wilding  and  Mr.  Fan^uhar  loilge.  Being 
informed  “  No ;  but  that  No.  15  is  a  loilging-house, — the  only 

one  in - Place,”  she  then  goes  to  No.  15,  which  she  finds 

is  the  right  house ;  but  she  is  told  that  Mr.  Wilding  is  at  the 
barracks,  and  Mr.  Farquhar  gone  out,  and  not  expected 
back  till  late. 

“  I’ll  come  in  then,”  Hyacinth  says  to  the  maid,  “  and 
write  him  a  note.  ’Tis  very  tiresome  of  my  brother  not  to  be 
at  home  1  ” 

Now,  this  was  a  very  odd  thing  for  Hyacinth  to  say,  as 
she  had  never  had  a  brother  in  her  life ;  but,  you  see,  the 
servant,  naturally  enough,  looked  rather  surprised  at  the 
arrival  of  this  sweetly-pretty  little  girl ;  and  you  must  know 
for  certain  that  the  Uttle  girl  had  some  decided  object  in 
view,  in  thus  hurrying  off  on  an  expedition  of  so  many 
miles  in  such  miserable  weather,  and  running  the  risk  of 
being  laid  up  with  rheumatic  fever  or  ague ;  and  although 
(consummate  actress  that  she  was)  she  declared,  with  a 
provoked  tone,  and  vexed  expression  of  countenance, 
“  that  it  was  tiresome  of  her  brother  not  to  be  at  home,” 
she  was  not  by  any  means  disappointed  really;  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  alone  in  the  gentlemen’s  sitting-room,  she 
clasped  her  hands  ecstatically  above  her  head,  and  ejacu¬ 
lated,  “  What  a  blessed  mercy  1  ”  Hyacinth  had  deter¬ 
mined  in  her  own  mind  the  previous  night  that  she  would 
do  all  that  lay  within  her  small  power  to  frustrate  Mr. 
Wilding’s  intention  of  exposing  her  sister’s  bad  conduct 
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She  did  not  for  an  instant  excuse  Kitty ;  but  the  dear, 
lensible,  worldly-minded  little  soul  knew  so  very  well  how 
desirable  it  was  for  tbe  family  that  their  naughty,  expensive 
first-born  should  be  well  married ;  and  she  feared  that  there 
was  really  some  chance  of  the  match  being  broken  off  if  Mr. 
Kil<rower  learned  the  full  extent  of  Kitty’s  flirtation  with 
Gus  Wilding. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  had  been  tried,  and  proved 
unavailing :  so  Hyacinth’s  plan  was  not  to  go  and  fall  upon 
her  knees,  and  implore  mercy ;  no,  she  did  not  hope  or  in¬ 
tend  to  meet  Mr.  Wilding  at  all ;  and  had  she  been  told 
that  he  was  in  the  house,  she  would  quietly  have  gone  away 
again,  and  bided  her  time ;  but  she  had  felt  certain  that  his 
duties  would  have  taken  him  to  the  barracks  at  that  hour  of 
the  day,  as  was,  indeed,  the  case.  She  now  lost  no  time ;  but, 
glancing  quickly  round  the  room  whilst  removing  her 
wringing  wet  gloves,  pounced  upon  two  little  pictures  on 
the  mantle-piece,  and  then  looked  eagerly  about  for  the 
leathern  writing-case  her  sister  had  described. 

There  was  only  one  thing  in  the  room  that  at  all  answered 
to  the  description ;  and  her  next  move  was  to  try  and  un¬ 
lock  it  with  one  of  the  keys  she  had  on  her  bunch ;  but  not 
either  of  them  fitted  the  lock.  “  You  must  come  too,  then,” 
Hyacinth  remarked  to  the  box.  “  What  a  thief  I  am  I 
How  lucky  that  the  law  does  not  hang  people  now  for  steal¬ 
ing.  I  wonder  if  any  harm  can  come  of  this :  ’twould  be 
a  fine  scandal  for  Miss  O’Shaughnessey  to  be  imprisoned 
or  transported  for  feloniously  abstracting  some  pictures  and 
a  desk  from  the  apartments  of  an  officer  in  the - th  Lan¬ 

cers.  I  hope  he  doesn’t  keep  any  of  his  money  in  you,  my 
dear.” 

As  she  said  all  this  to  herself,  she  made  the  plunder  up 
into  a  parcel,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  newspaper  that  was  ly¬ 
ing  about. 

Only  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  she  had  entered  the 
room,  and  Scamp  was  not  due  for  twenty  more.  The  rain 
was  still  falling  heavily ;  and,  now  that  her  work  was  done. 
Hyacinth  had  time  to  realize  how  very  wet  and  cold  she 
was. 

Supposing  all  chance  of  immediate  detection  to  be  over, 
she  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  warm  her  frozen 
little  feet.  Her  hair  was  so  dripping  wet  that  she  removed 
the  pins  from  the  thick,  dark  braids,  and  let  them  hang 
down  to  dry.  She  was  in  this  position  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  gentleman  with  a  nice,  straight  nose, 
and  a  pair  of  pretty  gray  eyes,  came  into  the  room  with  his 
hat  on,  exclaiming,  “  You  in,  Gus  I  ”  but,  perceiving  Hya¬ 
cinth  with  a  tail  of  hair  in  her  hand,  seemed  very  much 
embarrassed,  took  off  his  hat,  stammering  out  an  apology, 
and  looked  very  awkward. 

Hyacinth  was  seldom  flurried,  and  now  was  quite  equal 
to  the  occasion.  She  rose  and  courtesied,  and,  thinking  to 

herself,  “  Some  stupid  cornet  in  the  - th,  I  suppose,” 

said,  “  I  believe  Mr.  Wilding  is  not  at  home.” 

“  No,”  said  the  youth :  “  he  generally  is  out  at  this  time, — 
in  fact,  always  ;  but  do  you  want  him  ?  I’ll  go  and  fetch 
him  if  you  like.  I  won’t  be  very  long.” 

“  Oh  I  botheration  I  ”  said  Hyacinth  mentally.  “  I  was 
afraid  I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  manage  without  a  powerful 
amount  of  story-telling.  Thank  you,”  she  said  aloud,  “  I 
don’t  want  Mr.  Wilding.  I  came  here  to  see  my  brother, 
Mr.  Fimjuhar,  but  he  has  gone  out.  You  see,  he  didn’t 
expect  me  at  all,  and  didn’t  know  I  was  anywhere  near,  in 
fact.  I  am  going  to  write  a  note  presently :  only  my  hands 
are  so  cold  I  Wcas  obliged  to  warm  them  a  little.” 

Whilst  speaking,  she'had  fastened  up  her  hair,  and  put 
on  her  hat. 

“  You  are  a  very  brave  lady,  to  be  out  on  such  a  day  as 
this,”  said  the  young  man  confusedly,  looking  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  piquante  little  figure  before  him.  “  Your  habit 
is  dreadfully  wet.  I  hope  you  won’t  catch  cold.  I  —  I  — 
it’s  rather  wron^  to  offer  such  things  to  a  lady ;  but  really, 
do  you  know, —  I  think  you  had  much  better  have  some  hot 
brandy  and  water ;  or  I  have  some  capital  Kinahan.” 

“  oil,  no,  thank  you  I  I  am  a  very  water-proof  person. 

I  never  take  cold,  sbarcely,”  said  Hyacinth,  laughing ;  and, 
lising,  and  going  to  the  writing-table,  she  continued,  “  I  will 


write  a  line  now,  to  show  that  I  have  been  bere.  May  I 
ask  you  to  look  out  of  window,  and  see  if  a  boy  is  there 
with  my  pony  ?  ” 

She  wrote  for  a  few  minutes ;  and.  when  her  note  was  fin¬ 
ished,  placed  it,  with  the  direction  downwards,  on  the  blot- 
ting-book.  Then,  Scamp  not  having  arrived,  she  returned 
to  her  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

“I  suppose  —  I  think  —  I’ll  wish  you  good-moming,” 
said  the  young  man,  even  more  awkwardly  Aan  he  bad  yet 
spoken,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  “  I’m  afraid  there 
are  no  books  that  would  amuse  you.  Here  are  some  photo¬ 
graphs;  or  world  you  like  a  paper?  Yesterday’s  Timei 
is  here,  I  know ;  where  can  it  be  ?  I  saw  it  this  morning.” 

“  And  I  am  sitting  on  it,”  thought  Hyacinth';  for  she  had 
used  it  to  wrap  up  her  spoils  in,  and  had  placed  the  parcel 
on  the  chair  she  occupied.  “  Oh !  never  mind,  thank  you,” 
she  replied.  “  I  know  I  must  go  soon,  by  the  time  I  have 
been  here.  I  told  them  to  send  my  pony  in  half  an  hour, 
and  it’s  more  than  that  now.  Please  tell  me :  do  you  know 
Mr.  Wilding  and  my  brother  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes :  I  — I  know  Wilding,  and  I  know  Farquhar  a 
little  —  that  is,  I  know  him  perfectly  —  in  fact  —  I  beg 
your  pardon  —  I  have  heard  so  much  of  his  sisters  —  will 
ou  think  me  very  rude  if  I  ask  which  of  them  you  are,  — 
ean  or  Katherine  ?  ” 

“  My  sister  is  Katherine,”  said  Hyacinth,  hurriedly  ris¬ 
ing  ;  and,  going  to  the  window,  she  continued,  “  Ah  I  my 
pony  has  just  come,  I  see.  Good-morning,  sir,”  and,  taking 
her  parcel  in  her  arms,  and  making  him  a  grand  courtesy, 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  room ;  but  just  as  tbe  youth  was 
opening  the  door  for  her,  she  remembered  her  gloves,  which 
were  being  roasted  in  the  fender,  and  returned  for  them. 
They  were  quite  dry  by  this  time,  but  had  shrunk  so  much 
that  buttoning  them  was  an  impossibility.  The  awkward 
young  man  begged  permission  to  assist  her :  so  she  held  out 
one  little  hand  to  him,  and  he  struggled  hard  to  make  the 
fastening  meet,  his  handsome  face  getting  rather  red  as  he 
did  so ;  but  in  vain. 

“  ’Tis  no  use,”  said  Hyacinth,  herself  giving  the  glove 
one  more  wrench,  in  which  desperate  effort  the  button  came 
off,  and  rolled  away  on  the  floor :  then,  from  sheer  bravado, 
and  the  height  of  her  spirits  consequent  on  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  she  had  achieved,  the  daring  young  hussy  allowed 
her  admiring  swain  to  carry  her  parcel  down  stairs  for  her ; 
and  when  he  had  placed  it  in  the  saddle-bag,  and  mounted 
her,  she  replied  to  his  question,  “  Can  I  give  any  message 
to  your  brother  for  you  7” 

“  Nothing  but  my  best  love,  thank  you.  Give  him  that 
if  you  think  it  worth  while.  Good  morning  I  ”  and,  with  a 
smile,  and  wave  of  her  hand,  she  rode  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 


When  Hyacinth  returned,  she  found  Kitty  standing  before 
one  of  the  tall,  old-fashioned  mirrors  in  the  drawing-room, 
admiring  herself,  and  being  admired  by  a  certain  highborn 
dowager,  at  whose  house  a  great  fancy  ball  was  to  take 
place  tbe  following  week. 

Kitty  was  in  the  most  exquisite  Undine  attire  imaginable, 
which  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Paris.  Frothy  masses 
of  pale  green  and  blue  tulle,  that  blended  into  one  another, 
and  made  her  look  as  if  she  were  indeed  a  water-nymph, 
or  clothed  with  moonbeams :  forget-me-nots,  silver  spray, 
water-lilies,  and  grasses,  festooned  the  dress,  and  mixed  and 
twined  themselves  mysteriously  in  the  long,  dark  hair  that 
flowed  down  her  back. 

“  Isn’t  it  ravishing  ?  ”  said  Miss  O’Shaughnessey,  as  soon 
as  her  visitor  had  departed.  “  What  heaps  it’ll  cost !  Where 
have  you  been  all  day  ?  Lady  Conniston  says  she  will  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  on  Tuesday :  only  what  on  earth  will 
you  do  about  a  dress  ?  Oh  1  won’t  this  look  lovely  at 
night  ?  ” 

“  Kitty  dear,  do  you  think  Mr.  Gus  Wilding  will  have 
told  Mr.  Kilgower  about  you  before  Tuesday  ?  ”  said  Hyar 
cinth  slyly. 

Kitty  gnashed  her  pearls  of  teeth,  and  almost  began  to 
cry,  as  she  complained,  — 
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"  How  noMu  of  you.  Hyacinth,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
misery,  just  when  I  had  happily  forgotten  it  for  a  bit  I  Oh, 
I  wish  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  I  do,  I  do  1  ” 

“  See  I "  said  Hyacinth ;  and  she  opened  her  parcel,  and 
produced  first  one  picture,  then  the  other,  and  finally  the 
leathern  box. 

“  Hyacinth  I  ” 

She  rummaged  out  every  key  the  house  contained,  and  at 
last  found  one  that  would  open  the  desk ;  and  then  Kitty’s 
eyes  gloated  over  each  well-remembered  letter,  —  the 
beautiful  handkerchiefs,  her  photographs,  and  a  broken  fan 
her  lover  bad  taken  from  her  one  night.  She  had  forsotten 
that.  She  threw  every  thing  into  the  fire,  and  hugged  her  sis¬ 
ter  to  her  bosom,  while  she  made  the  little  heroine  recount 
her  adventures  from  beginning  to  end. 


Hyacinth  had  only  ridden  away  from - Place  a  few 

minutes,  and  the  young  man  was  still  gazing  after  her,  and 
thinking  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen  any  one  half 
so  beautiful,  on  horseback  or  elsewhere,  when  he  was 
touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  some  one  said  to  him,  “  Dick, 
what  in  the  world  are  you  standing  out  here  in  the  rain 
without  your  hat  for  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  Gor- 
gonized.  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  Derry.” 

He  replied,  “  I  am  all  abroad,  Gus.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  A  young  lady,  ever  so  pretty,  has  just  be»“n 
here ;  and  she  says  she’s  my  sister  ,Tean,  who  is  six  feet 
high,  you  know,  and  has  re<l  hair,  and  nine  children ;  and  she 
sent  her  love  to  me,  by  mytelf,  —  her  best  love,  too.  Oh  1  she 
is  so  awfully  pretty  I  her  hair  is  ever  so  much  below  her 
waist ;  and  such  little  feet,  with  such  muddy  boots  I  Gus, 
tell  me,  am  I  myself,  or  some  other  fellow  ?  ” 

“  Look  here,  young  man,  if  I  hadn’t  seen  you  at  breakfast 
this  morning  I  should  think  our  wines  had  been  too  much 
for  you  last  night,  and  never  allow  you  to  dine  at  mess 
again.  Don’t  be  such  an  ass,”  said  Gus  Wilding,  taking 
the  lad’s  arm,  and  lea<lin!  him  indoors.  No  sooner  were  they 
in  the  sitting-room  than  Dick  made  a  bound,  and  sprang  on 
something  lying  on  the  hearth-rug.  “  'The  button  off  her 
glove  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  putting  it  to  his  lips  theatrically,  and 
then  into  his  waistcoat-pocket.  ' 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  asked  his  friend.  “  What  is  all  this 
rubbish  about  ?  ” 

“  I  tell  you  I  can’t  tell  you  at  all,”  replied  the  other.  “  I 
came  in  a  few  minutes  ago,  having  been  too  late  for  the 
train,  and  found  a  lady,  with  all  her  hair  down,  and,a  very 
wet  riding-habit,  sitting  in  that  chair  warming  her  feet,  who 
told  me  that  you  were  not  at  home,  and  that  she  was  my  sis¬ 
ter, —  at  least,  Dick  Farquhar’s  sister.  I  always  believed 
that  I  was  Dick  Farquhar ;  but  she  didn’t  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact :  so  perhaps  I  am  mistaken  as  to  my  identity.” 

Dick  was  going  on  to  regret  that  he  had  not  a  little  dog 
at  home  to  “  laugh  and  wag  his  tail,”  like  that  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  old  lady  in  our  nursery-books,  whose  petticoats  the 
felonious  and  indelicate  pedler  “cut  all  round  about,”  when 
Mr.  Wilding  broke  in  with  “  Good  gracious  1  I  suppose  the 
woman  came  after  the  spoons :  only  no  one  in  their  senses 
would  imagine  the  plate  in  Irish  lo<lgings  to  be  silver.” 

“  1  tell  you  she  was  a  lady,”  said  Dick  indignantly,  “  al¬ 
though  she  did  ride  away  without  a  servant.  Stay  I  she 
wrote  me  a  letter,  as  I  wasn’t  at  home.  Ah  I  what’s  this  ? 
* Aw/ustw  Wilding,  Esquire;’  this  is  the  note  she  wrote 
(What  pretty  writing  1 ).  What  can  it  mean  ?  ” 

“  She  doesn’t  seem  to  know  much  about  either  of  us ;  she 
hasn’t  even  called  me  by  mv  right  name,”  said  Gus  Wild¬ 
ing,  opening  the  letter.  As  he  read  it,  a  deep  color  suffused 
his  face,  and  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

“  Plucky  girl  1  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Well,  I  hare  succeeded 
in  giving  Miss  O’Shaughnessey  a  good  firight” 

“  Do  explain  1  ”  cried  the  other. 

And  Gus  proceeded :  — 

“  You  know  that  I  believed  that  the  lovely  Miss  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  you  have  heard  of,  cared  for  me.  I  was  a  fool  ever  to 
think  so,  but  I  did.  1  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
treated  me  abominably.  She  used  to  receive  my  letters. 
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and  send  darling  little  notes  in  reply :  made  me  a  complete 
baby  or  idiot  in  her  hands  ;  and  then  coolly  accepted  an. 
other  man,  without  even  having  the  grace  to  take  toe  ticn- 
ble  to  tell  me  I  was  jilted.  The  man  is  a  fellow  1  like  very 
much,  and  for  whom  I  could  have  wished  a  more  true-hearted 
wife  than  Miss  O’Shaughnessey.  In  the  first  rage  of  my 
disappointment,  I  imagined  that  she  was  thoroughly  bad 
and  would  behave  to  every  man  as  she  had  treateii  me,  and 
I  determined  to  balk  her;  and,  like  a  beast  and  a  cad 
threatened  to  tell  her  new  lover  of  her  conduct  to  me. 
Poor  Kitty  I  As  if  1  would  hurt  one  hair  of  her  silly  little 
head.  She  won’t  jilt  Kilgower  though,  because  of  hit 
money.  Poor  child!  the  O’Shaughnesseys  are  very  poor; 
and  she  often  used  to  teli  me  before  we  were  engaged  (en¬ 
gaged  I)  that  it  was  her  intention  to  sell  herself  for 
money.” 

“  But,”  here  interrupted  Dick,  “  was  that  girl  Misi 
O’Shaughnessey?  An<l  why  did  she  pretend  to  be  my  sis- 
tor  ?  and  what  is  the  letter  about  ?  ” 

“  Listen ;  ”  and  Gus  read  :  — 

“  I  have  come  here  at  a  time  when  I  felt  certain  you 
would  be  absent,  to  do  my  venr  best  to  fnistrate  your  cruel 
intentions.  When  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  harm  the  poor 
girl  who  is  so  very,  very  sorry  for  the  wrong  way  in  which 
she  has  behaved  to  you.  you  will,  I  think,  be  reasonable 
enough  to  consider  that  she  was  much  too  poor  an<l  ambi¬ 
tious  to  make  you  a  goo<l  wife.  I  know  I  have  acted  dis¬ 
honestly  in  thus  removing  all  proofs  of  her  foolish  conduct. 

I  act  thus  entirely  out  of  my  own  head.  I  believe  I  know 
enough  of  men’s  nature  to  be  very  sure  that  you  will  never 
own  to  having  been  tricked  in  this  way,  and  may  hope  we 
are  safe.  Her  sister.” 

“  She  must  be  a  clever  girl,”  said  Gus.  “  ‘  Htr  sister, 
—  her  sister  Hyacinth,  whom  I  have  never  seen.  Do  you 
sec,  she  has  not  mentioned  Kitty’s  name  once  ?  there  is 
nothinsr  in  this  letter  to  show  who  it  is  she  has  ‘  acted  thus’ 
for  I  Hyacinth  is  more  gifted  with  brains  than  her  sister. 

I  wonder  if  she  is  as  lovely.  How  did  she  steal  the  things 
away?  Pictures  gone  I  and  the  desk  tool  What  an  ass 
I  was  to  let  them  lie  about.  However,  poor  Kitty  has  been 
teased  long  enough." 

“  You  have  entirely  got  over  your  spoon  for  that  lady, 
I  think,”  said  Dick. 

“  Yes :  when  I  don’t  see  her,  I  am  all  right ;  but  if  I  were  to 
meet  her  to-morrow,  and  she  were  to  exercise  her  matchless 
little  arts  of  fascination,  I  should  be  as  much  of  a  fool  as  ever. 
I  never  loved  any  woman  before  I  saw  Kitty,  and  always 
thought  that  when  I  did  fall  in  love  it  would  be  with  a 
clever  one ;  but  Kitty  has  no  sense,  no  originality,  only  a 

?!rfect  face,  and  winning  manners.  You  will  see  her  on 
uesday,  at  Lady  Conniston’s  bal  costume.” 

I  must  do  Mr.  Gus  Wildinw  the  justice  to  own  that  he 
spoke  the  truth  thoroughly  in  saying  that  he  would  not 
really  injure  Kitty.  He  was  angry  with  her,  of  course, 
and  — 

“  Shamed  in  all  his  nature 
To  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing ;  ” 

for  he  was  a  man  of  sound,  capital  intellect,  and  was  con¬ 
scious  of  her  inferiority,  even  at  the  time  he  had  most  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  her. 

Undine  was  drinking  coffee  in  the  library  at  Conniston 
Lodge  on  the  night  of  the  bal  costume,  with  a  gooilly  group 
of  officers  and  courtiers  of  different  nations  and  periods  in 
attendance. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock ;  and  Gus  Wilding,  in  the  uni- 
fonn  of  the  — th  Lancers,  and  Dick  Farquhar  as  Romeo, 
in  a  suit  of  exquisite  pale  bine  satin,  had  just  arrived. 
They  found  their  way  to  Kitty,  who  bit  her  lips,  and  looked 
red  and  uncomfortable  when  Gus  asked  her  for  a  dance. 

As  she  made  a  pretence  of  seeing  how  deeply  she  was 
engaged,  to  hide  her  confusion,  Gus  just  whispers  in  her 
ear  “  You  need  not  be  afnud  of  me ;”  and  she  beam^  upon 
him  out  of  her  blue  eyes,  saying,  “  I  will  dance  this  next 
vnh^e  with  you."  And  she  took  his  arm,  ignoring  utteriy  s 
Mepbistopheles  who  was  approaching  to  claim  her  hand. 
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“  Will  you  present  me  to  vour  sister  ?  ”  said  Gus,  as  they 
left  the  room  together.  “  iGtty  —  Miss  O’Shaughnessey  — 
did  you  rea'ly  think  I  should  b«  such  a  brute  as  to  tell  tales 
about  you  ?  ” 

“  I  know  I  deserve  quite  every  thing,”  Kitty  replied  pen¬ 
itently.  “  I  want  you  to  believe  that  I  had  no  idea  at  all 
about  Hyacinth’s  going  to  you.  Ohl  and  you  must  not 
leold  her,  pie  ise  I  ” 

Lovely'  as  she  looked  then,  the  blue  eyes  had  lost  their 
old  magic  for  Gus  Wilding ;  and  before  the  eo/se  was  over 
he  more  than  ever  realized  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  ;  and  felt  thankful  that  he  had  been  released 
in  time,  •’’nd  that  this  beautiful,  vapid  creature  was  not  to 
be  his  wife. 

“  How  splendid  the  O’Shaughnessey  looks  to-night  1  ” 
was  the  most  hackneyed  expression  of  the  evening ;  and 
certainly  Kitty  was  the  most  exquisitely  lovely  thing  ima- 

E'nable ;  but  some  few  people,  those  chiefly  who  were  in  the 
kbit  of  witnessing  Miss  O’Shaughnessey’s  triumphs  con- 
itsntly,  were  not  entirely  disposed  to  yield  the  palm  of 
bejiuty  to  her,  and  deserted  in  favor  of  her  sister,  who  had 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  was  most  becomingly  attired  in 
sn  ancient,  primrose  colored  brocade,  that  had  belongeil  to 
an  ancestress  of  the  O’Sliaughnessev’s,  and  which  clever 
Hyscinth  had  ad  ipted  splendidly  to  her  own  little  figure. 

Young  Farquhiir,  who  knew  scarcely  any  one  in  the 
room,  was  measuring  his  height  of  six  feet  one  against  the 
wall,  most  anxious  to  discover  the  daring  little  creature 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  so  very  oddly  the  week 
before. 

He  was  dreamily  thinking  about  her,  and  fancying  some¬ 
how  that  she  would  presently  appear  in  her  splashed  habit, 
and  muddy  l>oots,  unable  to  imagine  her  in  any  other  cos¬ 
tume,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  conversation 
of  two  men  close  to  him. 

“The  O’Shaughnessey  is  in  fine  form  to-night,”  said  one. 
'Enniskillen  will  lose  its  greatest  ornament  when  she  mar¬ 
ries.  Capital  catch  for  her,  Kilgower  is.  She  hasn't  a 
penny.” 

“  Is  she  one  of  a  large  family  ?  ”  the  other  inquired. 

“No:  only  Kitty  herself  and  a  decrepit  old  father.  Oh  I 
and  another  girl,  she  told  me  once :  a  brat  still  at  school ; 
not  likely  to  put  her  sister’s  nose  out  of  joint  yet.” 

Uick  Fanjuhar  was  much  amused,  and  felt  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  contradict  the  last  statement.  The  first  speaker 
(xmtinued,  — 

“Do  you  know  who  that  little  thing  is,  in  the  yellow 
Pompadour  dress,  dancing  with  Glyn  ?  She  is  uncommon¬ 
ly  nice.” 

“  Really,  I  don’t.  She  is  very  pretty,  certainly ;  and  that 
is  her  own  heir,  ])owdered.  It  is  much  more  becoming  than 
a  wig.  I  sh.ill  get  myself  introduced.” 

Col.  Glyn  and  the  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  just 
raised  past  this  group ;  and  Dick  immediately  recognized, 
in  spite  of  the  diflerent  costume.  Miss  Hyacinth  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessey. 

Of  course,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  speak  to  her,  unless 
the  first  made  some  sign  of  recognition;  but  fortune  fa¬ 
vored  him.  When  the  dance  was  over,  and  the  couples 
were,  so  to  speak,  letting^  the  steam  down  gradually,  hy 
promenading  round  the  room,  a  small  trinket  fell  from  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Pompadour’s  necklace. 

She  did  nut  discover  her  loss ;  and,  as  Dick  was  slightly 

a  tainted  with  Col.  Glyn,  he  found  courage  enough  to 
up  the  locket,  and  restore  it  to  its  owner. 

That  Hyacinth  knew  him  again  was  unmistakable,  from 
the  pretty  color  that  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  As  she  court- 
tied  her  thanks  to  Dick,  Col.  Glyn  said,  “  Miss  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessey,  I  will  leave  you  in  better  hands  than  my  own,  if 

?oa  will  allow  me.  May  I  present  Mr.  Farquhar,  Miss 
lyacinth  O’Shaughnessey  ?  ”  • 

Both  the  young  persons  were  rather  embarrassed  when 
Col.  Glyn  left  them  ;  but  Dick,  naturally,  was  not  so  con¬ 
fused  as  Hyacinth,  and  pretty  calmly  asked  her  hand  for 
the  next  dance. 

“lam  not  engaged,”  she  said  to  him ;  “ but  let  me  speak 
to  you,  please.  I  must  pray  you  never  to  seek  to  know  why 


I  imposed  upon  you  so  the  other  d^.  Believe  me,  my  case 
was  very  urgent ;  and  —  how  coM  I  have  guessed  you  were 
Mr.  Farquhar?  ” 

“  Miss  O’Shaughnessey,  ”  —  she  motioned  him  with  her 
hand  not  to  interrupt  her,  and  continued,  — 

“  I  knew  you  to-night  directly  I  saw  you,  when  you  came 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  I  hoped  I  might  have  the  chance  of 
asking  you  not  to  betray  me :  but  when  Col.  GWn  said 
your  name  1  Oh  1  I  l)eg  your  pardon  so  much  I  How  rude 
you  must  think  me  to  have  told  you  all  those  fearful  sto¬ 
ries  I  ” 

“  Indeed,  I  was  onlv  too  charmed  to  think  I  had  such  a 
l)eautiful  sister,”  said  Dick ;  “  and  I  wish  most  heartily 
that  you  had  never  found  out  who  I  was.  At  least,  I  don’t 
mean  that  —  but  —  Miss  O’Shaughnessey,  I  hope  you  won’t 
mind, —  don’t  be  angry,  please;  but  the  fact  is,  I  know 
what  you  came  for ;  and  1  think  your  conduct  is  the  most 
heroic  and  jolly  thing  I  ever  heard  of ;  and  so  awfully 
clever,  too ;  and,  in  fact,  I  haven’t  been  able  to  think  of 
any  thing  else  ever  since.  Oh  1  I  wish  you  would  keep  on 
our  relationship,  and  let  me  be  your  brother  still.  Do  !  ” 

They  were  alone  together  in  a  small  antc-chamlier  ad¬ 
joining  the  dancing-room,  with  muslin  curtains  veiling  the 
doorway.  Dick  had  taken  one  of  Hyacinth’s  hands  as  he 
spoke,  and  was  looking  into  her  face  with  earnest,  pleading 
gray  eyes. 

He  was  very  much  in  love,  and  was  already  aware  of  it. 
It  does  not  take  a  long  actpiaintance  for  folks  to  fall 
in  love  with  each  other ;  but  I  think  they  scarcely  ever  own 
it,  even  to  themselves,  after  only  two  short  me«*tings.  But 
as  Romeo  and  Madame  <le  Pompadour  8too<l  there,  he  knew 
that,  over  and  above  all  his  boyish  flirtations,  this  was  the 
one  great  al)80rbing  passion  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had 
loved  her  from  the  moment  he  had  first  seen  her ;  and  Hya¬ 
cinth,  though  the  thought  of  “  being  in  love  ”  hanlly  en¬ 
tered  her  matter-of-fact  little  head,  felt  confu8e<l,  though  • 
not  uncomfortably  so,  when  the  lad's  handsome  face  bent 
over  her ;  and  somehow  did  not  want  to  take  her  hand  away, 
although  it  was  a  liberty  she  generally  would  have  indig¬ 
nantly  resented. 

The  baml  struck  up  the  “  Amoretten  Tanze,”  and  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  without  a  word,  and  they  went  back  to 
the  ball-room,  and  valsed  till  the  music  ceased. 

And  they  danced  the  next  dance  togetlter,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next.  Their  conduct  was  disgraceful ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  tliey  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Dick  never  said,  “  May  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  this  dance  with  you  ?  ”  and  Hyacinth  not 
once  went  through  the  farce  of  looking  at  her  card  to  see 
if  she  were  engaged  or  no:  there  was  simply  an  under¬ 
standing  between  them  already. 

“  You  must  call  me  Dick,  you  know,”  he  told  her  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  “  as  I  am  your  brother ;  ”  and  though 
she  was  far  too  proper  to  promise  this.  Hyacinth  found  Me 
could  not  think  of  him  as  “  Mr.  Farquhar.” 

As  I  do  not  wish  this  story  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  a 
Chinese  play,  which  continues  from  night  to  night,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  birth  of  the  hero,  and  following  him  to  the 
grave,  where,  as  Artemus  Ward  says,  “  it  cheerfully  ends,” 

I  shall  conclude.  Who  does  not  know  that,  when  matters 
have  arrived  so  far.  Hyacinth  will  reward  Dick  Farquhar, 
and  that  Kitty  becomes  Mrs.  Kilgower  ? 
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A  LIVING  autobiographer,  able  to  specify  “  the  general 
illumination  for  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1801  ”  as  a  public 
event  he  can  perfectly  recollect,  is  well  worthy  of  esteem,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  extent  and  endurance  of  his  memoir. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  listening,  at  a  dinner-party,  to  Mr. 
Planch^’s  statement  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  was 
tempted  to  whisper  audibly,  “The  Wandering  Jew!” 
Details  of  a  convincing  kind,  however,  such  as  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  known  to  other  than  an  eye-witness,  were  duly 
supplied  in  support  of  the  assertion,  presumably  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  the  learned  iud^e.  But  the  memoirs  of  his 
career,  which  Mr.  Blanche  has  now  published,  have  further 
title  to  regard  than  is  contained  in  tnis  exceptional  effort  of 
recollection.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  has  sedu¬ 
lously  laboreil  to  entertain  the  public  after  a  most  pleasant 
and  cultivated  fashion,  figuring  prominently  the  while  in 
literary  and  artistic  society.  In  pursuance  of  the  example 
set  by  preceding  dramatists  —  Reynolds,  Dibden,  and 
O’Keeffe  —  whose  amusing  volumes  are  familiar  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  theatrical ;  and  he  now,  at  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  undertakes  to  write  his  life,  lest,  as  he  quaintly  says, 
it  shouhl  come  to  an  end  Ixjfore  he  has  begun  it.  In  some 
respects,  he  feels  that  he  may  have  too  long  deferred  the 
task,  seeing  that  the  memoirs  recently  published  of  Young, 
Barham,  Crabb  Robinson,  Harness,  and  others,  have  already 
traversed  much  of  the  ground  he  had  planned  to  occupy ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  have  anticipated  many  of  his  best 
stories.  But,  in  this  wise,  the  book’s  value  has  been  really 
little  affected,  since  it  consists  in  a  narration  of  personal 
adventures  and  ex|)eriences,  such  as  could  only  be  set  forth 
by  the  .author  in  his  own  animated  and  agreeable  way.  His 
memoirs  .are  thoroughly  interesting  and  amusing. 

The  Planches,  like  the  Garricks,  were  French  refugees, 
who  settled  in  England  at  the  period  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1C85.  D.avid  Garrick,  born  in  1716, 
was  a  “pure  cross,” — the  son  of  a  French  father  and  an 
English  mother.  But  the  Planches,  apparently,  were  in  no 
hurry-  to  intermarry  with  the  natives  of  the  land  of  their 
a<loption.  The  hero  of  this  biography  is  the  son  of  Jacques 
Blanche  by  his  first  cousin,  the  only  child  of  Antoine 
Blanche,  who  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Catherine  Thomas,  both  Prussians,  who  had  come  over 
to  England  in  the  suite  of  Caroline,  the  queen  of  George  II. 
Jacques  was  the  son  of  Paul  Blanche,  wno  married,  in  1723, 
Mane  Anne  Fournier.  The  pedigree  of  Paul  is  not  stated, 
and  it  is  possible  th.at  he  had  an  English  mother :  otherwise 
it  would  seem,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  credit,  that  no 
English  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  our  Mr.  Blanche.  Born 
in  1796,  he  was  at  the  age  of  eight  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrer,  in  Lawrence  Street,  Chelsea, 
where  he  was  untaught  the  French  language  he  had 
thitherto  spoken  fluently,  and  where  he  had  for  playmate 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron,  at  whose  dinner-table  lately 
occurred  the  conversation  as  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Sub- 
seqijcntly  he  was  sent  to  study  geometry  and  perspective 
under  one  De  Court,  a  French  landscape-painter  of  some 
reput.ation.  De  Court  dying,  his  pupil  was  at  tided  to  a 
bookseller,  with  whom  he  remained  several  years.  It  was 
during  this  jteriod  that  the  youth’s  intuitive  inclinings  for 
the  theatre  greatly  developed.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
an  amateur  actor  in  private,  and  even  ventured  upon  the 
public  stage  at  Greenwich,  assuming  one  of  Mathews’s  most 
popular  p.arts.  The  play,  “  The  Actor  of  All  Work,”  was 
not  then  published  j  “  but,”  writes  Mr.  Planchd,  “  my 
memory  was  in  those  days  really  marvellous ;  and  I  wrote 
the  whole  piece  out  after  one  night’s  hearing  at  the  Hay- 
market,  going  a  second  night  to  correct  errors,  and  scarcely 
finding  a  word  to  add  or  to  alter.”  The  performance  was 
so  successful  that  Mr.  Faucit,  the  Greenwich  manager, 
offered  the  amateur  a  permanent  engagement.  Perhaps, 
fortunately,  the  temptation  was  resisted.  In  1818  the  young 
man’s  future  profession  was  decided.  He  had  written,  for 
representation  by  himself  and  his  amateur  friends,  a  bur¬ 
lesque,  called  “  Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain,”  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Rhodes’s  famous  “  Bombastes  Furioso.”  W'ithout 
the  knowledge  of  its  author,  the  play  was  shown  to  Harley, 
the  comedian  of  Drury  Lane  'Hieatre,  which,  under  tlie 
management  of  a  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
was  then  in  a  sinking  state.  To  the  dramatist’s  delight  and 
amazement,  he  one  day  found  “  Amoroso  ”  in  the  playbills. 
Its  success  was  unquestionable :  it  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
Drury  Lane ;  it  was  attacked  in  Blackwood ;  it  was  quoted 
in  a  leading  article  in  the  Times.  What  more  could  the 
author  desire  ?  Payment  for  his  play,  perhaps.  But,  as  he 
writes,  “  if  the  public  proved  indulgent,  the  management 
was  just :  it  estimated  my  work  at  its  right  value  as  a 
literary  production,  and  paid  me  for  it  —  nothing! ” 
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Mr.  Planchd  was  now  in  request  as  a  dramatist 
“Amoroso  ”  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  “  Le  Bourn- 
mestre  de  Saardam,”  for  Drury  Lane,  and  “  a  speakinn 
pantomime  ”  on  the  subject  of  “  Red  Riding  Iloml  ”  for  the 
Olympic  Pavilion,  then  under  the  management  of  Elliston. 
To  these  works  succeeded  melodramas  lor  the  Lyceum  and 
the  Adelphi,  —  ten  pieces  being  supplied  to  the  latter  theatre 
for  its  winter  season  of  1820-21.  Peacock’s  novel  of  “  Maid 
Marian”  was  turned  into  an  opera,  with  music  by  Bishop; 
and  the  production  of  “King  John”  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  new  and  correct  costumes  and  scenery,  was  carefully 
supervised,  this  being  the  first  attempt  at  an  accurate  and 
spectacular  presentment  of  Shakspeare.  “  Never  shall  I 
forget,”  writes  our  author,  “  the  dismay  of  some  of  the  per¬ 
formers  when  they  looked  upon  the  flat-topped  chapeaux  de 
fer  (/cr  blanc,  I  confess)  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  they 
irreverently  stigmatized  as  slewpans.  Nothing  but  the  fact 
that  the  classical  features  of  a  Kemble  were  to  be  8u^ 
mounted  by  a  precisely  similiar  abomination  would,  I  think, 
have  induced  one  of  the  rebellious  barons  to  appear  in  it.” 
Mr.  Blanche’s  zeal  and  diligence  in  this  matter  secured  his 
admission  into  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  ten  years 
later  he  published  his  “  iJistory  of  British  Costume,”  still 
accepted  as  a  work  of  authority,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  1826  he 
rovided  Weber  with  the  libretto  of  his  opera  of  “  Oberon;" 
ut  “  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him  before  he  commenced 
it ;  and  the  increasing  weight  upon  his  spirit  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  evident  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  work.”  “  Ol)eron  ” 
achieved  enduring  success,  albeit  the  Covent  Garden 
company  was  very  inadequately  furnished  with  musical 
capacity.  “  None  of  our  actors  could  sing,  and  but  one  singer 
could  act,  Mmc.  Vestris,  who  made  a  charming  Fatima.” 
It  was  thirteen  years  after  this  that  Mr.  Blanche  wrote  a 
libretto  for  Mendelssohn.  Tlie  story  dealt  with  the  siege  of 
Calais  by  Edward  HI.;  and  the  playwright’s  treatment  of 
the  subject  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  secured  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  composer.  Subsequently  his  opinion 
underwent  a  grave  change,  and  the  negotiation  terminated 
unsatisfactorily  enough.  Mr.  Planchd  publishes  at  length 
the  correspondence  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  the  face  of 
this  documentary  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  Mendels¬ 
sohn  of  a  certain  disingenuousness,  or,  at  least,  capricious¬ 
ness,  of  conduct.  Ambitious  of  distinction  as  an  operatic 
composer,  he  had  yet  little  sympathy  or  real  acquaintance 
with  the  stage ;  and  the  view  prevailing  in  Germany,  that 
his  objections  and  hesitations  arose  from  a  dread  of 
competition  with  Meyerbeer,  is  probably  correct.  Mr. 
Blanche  writes,  “  that  it  was  fear,  and  nothing  else,  that 
influenced  his  conduct,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced.”  The 
libretto  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  Mr.  Henry  Smart ;  but 
the  opera,  if  completed,  has  never  been  represented. 

As  reader,  or  weeder  of  plays,  as  Kenny  preferred  to  call 
it,  Mr.  Planchd  served  Covent-Garden  Theatre  during  the 
period  of  Mme.  Vestris’s  management.  His  experiences 
in  this  capacity  do  not  support  the  notion  that  unrecognized 
dramatic  merit  abounds.  In  one  season  he  read  nearly  two 
hundred  plays  and  farces  without  finding  one  that  he  could 
conscientiously  recommend  for  performance.  “  One  gentle¬ 
man,”  he  notes,  “  sent  in  three  five-act  comedies  on  the 
subject  of  the  noble  game  of  cricket.  That  they  were 
bowled  out  pretty  rapidly  need  scarcely  be  added.  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  the  writer  was  a  clergyman  not  quite  in 
his  right  mind.”  He  further  held  the  post  of  “  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Decorative  Department ;  ”  and  subsequently 
seems  to  have  “  leased  ”  himself  for  longer  or  shorter  terms 
as  “  stock  author  ”  to  various  managements.  In  knowledge 
of  the  playgoer’s  requirements,  fertility  of  resource,  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  writer,  and  taste  in  scenic  adornment,  he 
was  never  at  fault.  He  revised,  for  representation  on  the 
mcHlern  stage,  the  old  plays  of  “  A  Woman  never  Vext,” 
“  Tlie  City  Alatch,”  “  Bonduca,”  “  Tlie  Spanish  Barber,^ 
“  The  Way  of  the  World,”  and  “  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.” 
He  introduced  Londoners  to  plays  in  the  form  of  the 
Parisian  revue :  the  English  fairy  extravaganza  is  of  bis 
originating.  In  all,  he  has  brought  upon  the  stage  someone 
hundred  and  seventy-five  plays  “  of  one  description  and 
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mother.”  His  last  contribution  to  the  theatre  was  “  King 
Chrirtmas:  a  Fanciful  Morality,”  presented  at  Mr.  German 
geed’s  gallery  in  December  last. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Planchd  was  appointed  Rouge  Croix  Pur- 
mirsnt,  having  some  time  previously  published  an  element- 
»rv  essay  entitled  “  The  Pursuivant- at- Arms ;  or.  Heraldry 
founded  upon  Fact.”  It  was  part  of  his  duties,  on  the 
proclamation  of  peace  with  Russia,  in  1856,  to  ride  with  his 
brother  officers,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  into  the  city, 
»nd  read  her  Majesty’s  warrant  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Characteristically,  he  laments  the  absence  of 
a  stage  manager  to  organize  the  spectacle,  and  save  it  from 
ridicule.  The  ceremony  was  of  a  ludicrous  kind.  Temple 
Bar  should  have  been  closed,  and  its  gates  only  opened  after 
three  knocks  had  been  administered  by  Rouge  Croix.  But 
the  doors  had  been  left  open ;  and  the  troopers  rode  right 
through  into  the  city  before  they  could  be  stopped.  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  back,  and  to  instruct  the  civic 
authorities  as  to  the  proper  formalities  to  be  observed  upon 
so  solemn  an  occasion.  In  1866  Mr.  Planche  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  office  of  Somerset  Herald.  Among  his  other 
public  services  may  be  counted  the  assistance  he  rendered 
to  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  his  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Meyriek  Armor  at  South  Kensington,  and  his 
vigorous  but  futile  endeavors  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the 
management  of  the  Tower  Armory.  It  may  be  added  that 
his  advice  was  sought  by  royalty  when  hals  costumes  were 
in  vogue  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  expostulate  with  the  late  Lord  Cardigan,  who  had 
expressed  his  intention  to  represent  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
tans  pent  et  sans  reproche,  in  the  spangled  pantaloons  of  a 
pantomime  sprite. 

Mr.  Planchd’s  “  Reflections  ”  are,  perhaps  unavoidably,  of 
less  interest  than  his  “  Recollections.”  He  regrets  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  patent  theatres,  while 
admitting  that  the  old  state  of  things  produced  results  most 
absunl  and  unjust.  He  urges,  in  despair  of  a  government 
subvention,  that  English  noblemen  and  merchant  princes 
should  come  forward,  and  liberally  aid  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  drama.  He  holds  that  novelists  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  adaptation  of  their  writings  to  the  stage 
by  the  advertisement  they  thus  obtain,  and  the  increased 
demand  for  their  books  that  ensues.  Mrs.  Gore  and  Lord 
Lytton  are  the  only  novelists,  so  far  as  he  can  recollect,  who 
have  obtained  any  success  as  dramatists.  And  he  is 
aggrieved  at  the  reproaches  that  have  been  levelled  at  the 
systematic  appropriation  of  French  plays,  and  once  more 
trots  out  ShaKspeare  and  Molibre  as  witnesses  on  the  side  of 
the  adapter.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  this  question 
anew.  Air.  Planchd  omits  to  consider  the  French  dramatists’ 
claims  to  have  their  property  protected,  and  over  estimates 
the  worth  and  the  labor  of  the  mo<lern  method  of  adaptation, 
which  Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  tersely  declared  to  be  “as 
easy  as  shelling  peas.”  Here  is  M.  Taine’s  opinion  on  the 
state  of  our  stage ;  “  There  is  no  longer  a  national  comedy 
in  England :  playwrights  adapt  and  translate  French  plays. 
This  is  very  extraordinary  ;  for  they  have  still  living  man¬ 
ners  fitted  for  representation  on  the  stage.  In  addition, 
their  novels  prove  how  well  they  can  depict  character. 
Satiric  humor  they  have  always  had  in  abundance :  during 
the  last  century  they  had  excellent  comic  dramatists  and 
performers.  How  comes  it  that  in  London  there  is  no 
comedy,  and  that  in  Paris  there  is  one  ?  The  whole  matter 
is  a  puzzle.” 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Planchd’s  narrative  of  his 
life  is  embellished  with  lively  portraits  and  anecdotes  of  his 
contenanoraries,  —  the  stories  of  Sheridan  Knowles  being 
especially  amusing,  —  and  with  facsimile  sketches  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  Crowquill,  and  Maclise.  Thackeray’s  illustration  of 
fee  Queen’s  state-visit  to  Covent  Garden,  immediately  after 
her  mai^ge,  is  irresistibly  comical.  It  was  sent  with  an 
application  for  leave  to  stand  upon  the  stage  during  the 
Muring  of  the  National  Anthem.  “  His  request  was  granted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a 
^lar  drawing,  which  was  duly  sent ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thackeray  were  among  the  closely-packed  throng  of  privi¬ 
leged  persons  who  enjoyed  the  wonderful  sight  the  house 


presented,  viewed  from  the  stage,  on  that  memorable  occa¬ 
sion.” 
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Addison  accounted  “thunder  and  lightning  —  which 
are  often  made  use  of  at  the  descendincr  of  a  god,  or  the 
rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the  vanishing  of  a  devil,  or  the  death 
of  a  tyrant  ”  —  as  occupying  the  first  place  “  among  the 
several  artifices  put  in  practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds 
of  an  audience  with  terror.”  Certainly,  the  stage  owes 
much  to  its  storms :  they  have  long  been  highly  prized, 
both  by  playwrights  and  playgoers,  as  awe-inspiring  embel¬ 
lishments  of  the  scene ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  early  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  theatrical  machinist  to  devise  some  means 
of  simulating  the  uproar  of  elemental  strife.  So  far  back 
as  1571,  in  the  “  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,” 
there  appears  a  charge  of  twenty-two  shillings,  paid  to 
a  certain  John  Izjinle  “  for  money  to  him  due  for  his 
device  in  counterfeiting  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  play 
of  “  N.arcisses,”  and  for  sundry  necessaries  bv  him  spent 
therein  :  ”  while  to  Robert  Moore,  the  apothecary,  a  sum 
of  twenty-seven  shillings  and  fourpence  is  paid  for  “  pre¬ 
pared  corianders,”  musk,  clove,  cinnamon,  and  ginger  com¬ 
fits,  rose  and  “  spike  ”  water,  “  all  which,”  it  is  noted, 

“  served  for  flakes  of  ice  and  hayle  stones  in  the  maske  of 
‘  Janus  ’ ;  the  rose-water  sweetened  the  balls  made  for  snow¬ 
balls,  and  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  Janus.”  The  storm 
in  this  masque  must  clearly  have  been  of  a  very  elegant 
and  courtly  kind,  with  sugar-plums  for  hail-stones,  and  per¬ 
fumed  water  for  rain.  The  tempests  of  the  public  theatres 
were  assuredly  conducted  after  a  ruder  method.  In  his 
prologue  to  “  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,”  Ben  Jonson  finds 
occasion  to  censure  contemporary  dramatists  for  the  “  ill 
customs  ”  of  their  plays,  anil  to  warn  the  audience  that  his 
production  is  not  as  others  are :  — 

“  lie  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleiised  to  see 
One  such  to-day  as  other  plays  should  he ; 

Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o’er  the  seas, 

Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  hoys  to  please, 

Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen,  to  make  afeard 
The  fjentlewomen ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To  say  it  thunders ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come,”  &c. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  satirical  allusion  was  here  in¬ 
tended  to  the  writings  of  Shakspeare :  yet  it  is  certain  that 
Shakspeare  sustained  a  part,  most  probably  that  of  Old 
Knowell,  in  the  first  representation  of  Jonson’s  comedy. 
Storms  are  certainly  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Shakspeare’s 
plays.  Thus  “  Macbeth  ”  and  “  The  Tempest  ”  both  open  with 
thunder  and  lightning :  there  is  “  loud  weather  ”  in  the 
“  Winter’s  Tale ;  ”  there  is  thunder  in  the  first  part  of  “  King 
Henry  VI.,”  when  La  Pucelle  invokes  the  fiends  to  aid  her 
endeavors ;  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  second  part  of 
“  King  Henry  VI.,”  when  Margery  Jourdain  conjures  up  the 
spirit  Asniatb ;  thunder  and  lightning  in  “  Julius  Ctesar ;  ”  a 
storm  at  sea  in  “  Pericles,”  and  a  hurricane  in  “  King  Lear.” 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all  these  plays  could  hardly 
have  been  represented  so  early  as  1598,  when  “  Every  Man 
in  his  Humor  ”  was  first  performed. 

From  Jonson’s  prologue  it  appears  that  the  rumbling  of 
thunder  was  at  that  time  imitated  by  the  rolling  to  and  fro 
of  bullets  or  cannon-balls.  This  plan  was  in  time  superseded 
by  more  ingenious  contrivances.  It  is  curious  to  find,  however, 
that,  some  fifty  years  ago,  one  Lee,  manager  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Theatre,  ■i^th  a  view  to  improving  tbe  thunder  of  his 
stage,  ventured  upon  a  return  to  the  Elizabethan  system  of 
representing  a  storm.  His  enterprise  was  attended  with 
results  at  once  ludicrous  and  disastrous.  He  placed  ledges 
here  and  there  along  the  back  of  his  stage,  and,  obtaining 
a  parcel  of  nine-pound  cannon-balls,  packed  these  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  which  a  carpenter  was  instructed  to  wheel  to 
and  fro  over  the  ledges.  The  play  was  “  King  Lear ;  ”  and  the 
jolting  of  the  heavy  barrow,  as  it  was  trundled  along  its  un¬ 
even  path  over  the  hollow  stage,  and  the  rumblings  and  re¬ 
verberations  thus  produced  counterfeited  most  effectively  the 
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raging  of  the  tempest  in  the  third  act.  Unfortunately, 
however,  while  tlie  king  was  braving,  in  front  of  the  scene, 
the  pitiless  storm  at  the  back,  the  carpenter  missed  his  foot^ 
ing,  tripped  over  one  of  the  ledges,  and  fell  ilown,  wheel¬ 
barrow,  cannon-balls,  and  all.  The  stage  being  on  a  de¬ 
clivity,  the  cannon-balls  came  rolling  rapidly  and  noisilv 
down  towards  the  front,  gathering  force  as  they  advanced, 
and,  overcoming  the  feeble  resistance  offered  by  the  scene, 
struck  it  down,  p.assed  over  its  prostrate  form,  and  made 
their  way  towards  the  foot-lights  and  the  fiddlers,  amidst 
the  amusement  and  wonder  of  the  audience,  and  the  amaze¬ 
ment  and  alarm  of  the  Lear  of  the  night.  As  the  nine- 
pounders  advanced  towards  him,  and  rolled  about  in  all 
directions,  he  was  compelled  to  display  an  activity  in  avoid¬ 
ing  them  singularly  inappropriate  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  character  he  was  personating.  He  was  even  said  to 
resemble  a  dancer  achieving  the  terpsichorean  feat  known 
as  the  egg-hornpipe.  Presently,  too,  the  musicians  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  instruments, 
and  deemed  it  advisable  to  scale  the  spiked  partition  which 
divided  them  from  the  pit ;  for  the  cannon-balls  were  upon 
them,  smashing  the  lamps,  and  falling  heavily  into  the  oi^ 
chcara.  Meantime,  exposetl  to  the  full  gaze  of  the  house, 
lay  prune,  beside  his  empty  b  irrow,  the  carpenter,  the  in¬ 
nocent  invoker  of  the  storm  he  had  been  unable  to  allay  or 
diifct, —  not  at  all  hurt,  but  exceedingly  inghtened  and  be¬ 
wildered.  After  this  unlucky  experiment,  the  manager 
abandoned  his  wheelbarrow  and  cannon-balls,  and  reverted 
to  more  received  metho<ls  of  producing  stage  storms. 

In  1713  a  certain  Dr.  Reynardson  published  a  poem 
called  “  The  Stage,”  which  the  critics  of  the  time  agreed  to 
be  a  pretty  and  ingenious  composition.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Addison  :  the  preface  stating  that  “  The  Spectator’s  ac¬ 
count  of  ‘  The  Distrest  Mother  ’  had  raised  the  author’s  expec- 
ti^on  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  made  an  excursion  from  col¬ 
lege  to  see  that  tragedy  acted ;  and  upon  his  return  was 
commanded  by  the  dean  to  write  upon  ‘  The  Art,  Rise,  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Stage;’  which  how  well  he  has  per¬ 
formed  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  that  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  it  is  insenbed.”  Dr.  Reynardson’s  poem  is 
not  a  work  of  any  great  distinction,  and  need  only  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here  for  its  mention  of  the  means  then  in  use  for 
raising  the  storms  of  the  theatre.  Noting  the  strange  and 
incongruous  articles  to  be  found  in  the  tiring-room  of  the 
players,  —  such  as  Tartjuin’s  trousers  and  Lucretia’s  vest, 
Roxana’s  coif  and  Statma's  stays,  the  poet  proceeds :  — 

“  Hard  by  a  quart  of  liottlcd  lightning  lies 
A  liowl  of  double  use  and  monstrous  size ; 

Now  rolls  it  high,  and  rumbles  in  its  sp>  ed  ; 

Now  drowns  the  weaker  crack  of  mnsiarl-seed  ; 

So  the  true  thnnder,  all  arrayed  in  smoke. 

Launched  from  the  skies,  now  rives  the  knotted  oak ; 

And  sometimes  naught  the  drunkard’s  prayers  prevail, 

And  sometimes  condescends  to  sour  ale.’’ 

There  is  also  allusion  to  the  mustard-bowl  as  applied  to 
theatrical  uses  in  “  Tl»e  Dunciad :  ” — 

“  Now  turn  to  diiforcnt  sports,  the  goddess  cries. 

And  learn,  my  sons,  the  wondrous  power  of  Noisa. 

To  move,  to  raise,  to  ravish  every  heart 
With  Shakespean-’s  natnm,  or  with  Jonson’s  art. 

Let  others  aim  :  ’tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder,  rumbling  from  the  iiiustard-bowl.” 

And  further  reference  to  the  frequency  of  stage  storms  is 
continued  in  the  well-known  lines,  written  by  way  of  paro¬ 
dying  the  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Addi¬ 
son’s  poem,  “  The  Campaign  :  ”  — 

“Immortal  Rich  I  how  calm  he  aits  at  ease, 

’Mid  snows  of  paper  and  fierce  hail  of  pease ; 

And,  proud  his  mistress’  orders  to  perform, 

Ride'S  in  the  whir. wind,  and  diirots  the  storm.” 

A  note  to  the  early  editions  of  “  The  Dunciad  ”  explains 
that  the  old  ways  of  making  thunder  and  mustard  were  the 
same  ;  but  that  of  late  the  thunder  had  been  advantageous¬ 
ly  simulated  by  means  of  “  troughs  of  wood  with  stops  in 
them.”  “  Whether  Mr.  Dennis  was  the  inventor  of  that 
improvement,  I  know  not,”  writes  the  annotator ;  but  it  is 
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certain  that  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author  he 
fell  into  a  great  passion  at  hearing  some,  and  cried  ‘  ’Sdeath, 
that  is  my  thunder  I’  ”  Dennis’s  thunder  was  first  heard  on 
the  production,  at  Dniiy  Lane  Theatre,  in  1 709,  of  his  “  Ap- 
pius  and  Virginia,”  a  hopelessly  dull  tragedy, —  which  not 
even  the  united  exertions  of  Booth,  Wilkes,  and  Betterton, 
could  keep  upon  the  stage  for  more  than  four  nights.  “  'file 
Dunciad”  was  written  in  1726,  when  Pope  either  did  not 
really  know  that  the  old  musUrd-bowl  style  of  storm  was 
out  of  date,  or  purposely  refrained  from  mentioning  the  re¬ 
cent  invention  of  “  troughs  of  wood  with  stops  in  them.” 

In  July,  1709,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  closed  by  order 
of  the  lord  chamberlain,  whereon  Addison  published  in 
“  The  Tatler  ”a  facetious  inventory  of  the  goods  and  movs- 
bles  of  Christopher  Rich,  the  manager,  to  be  disposed  of 
in  consequence  of  his  “  breaking  up  housekeeping,” 
Among  the  effects  for  sale  are  mentioned,  — 

“  A  mtistard-bowl  to  make  thnnder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigger  sort,  by  Mr.  D - ’s  directions,  little 

used.” 

The  catologue  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  viewed  seriously,  or 
it  might  be  inferred  that  Dennis’s  new  thunder  was  still 
something  of  the  mustard-bowl  sort.  Other  items  relative 
to  the  storms  of  the  stage  and  their  accessories  are :  — 

“  Spirits  of  right  Nantz  brandy  for  lambent  flames  and  appari¬ 
tions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  lightning. 

A  sea  consisting  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the  tenth  bigger  than 
ordinary,  and  a  little  damaged  " 

(According  to  poetic  authority,  it  may  be  noted  the  tenth 
wave  is  always  the  largest  and  most  dangerous.) 

“  A  dozen  and  a  half  of  clouds  trimmed  with  hlack,  and  well- 
conditioned. 

A  set  of  clouds  after  the  French  mode,  streaked  with  lightning 
and  fnrbelowed 

One  shower  of  snow  in  the  whitest  French  paper. 

Two  showers  of  a  browner  sort.” 

It  is  probably  to  this  mention  of  snow-storms  we  owe  the 
familiar  theatrical  story  of  the  manager  who,  when  white 
paper  failed  him,  met  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  by 
snowing  brown. 

The  humors  of  the  theatre  afforded  great  diversion  to 
the  writers  in  “  The  Spectator ;  ”  and  the  storms  of  the  stage 
are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  their  essays.  In  1711,  Steele, 
discoursing  about  inanimate  performers,  published  a  ficti¬ 
tious  letter  from  “  the  Salmoneus  of  Covent  Ganlen,”  de¬ 
manding  pity  and  favor  on  account  of  the  unexpecteil  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  his  fortune.  “  I  have  for  many  years  past,”  he 
writes,  “  been  thunderer  to  the  play-house ;  and  have  not 
only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  the  clouds  as  any  prede¬ 
cessor  of  mine  in  the  theatre  that  ever  bore  that  character, 
but  have  also  descended,  and  spoke  on  the  stage  as  the 
Bold  Tliunderer  in  the  rehearsal.  When  they  got  me 
down  thus  low,  they  thought  to  degrade  me  further,  and 
make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented  with  this  for  these  last 
two  winters;  but  they  carry  their  tyranny  still  further; 
and,  not  satisfied  that  I  am  banished  from  above  ground, 
they  have  given  me  to  understand  that  I  am  wholly  to  de¬ 
part  from  their  dominions,  and  taken  from  me  even  my 
subterraneous  employment.”  He  concludes  with  a  petition 
that  his  services  may  be  engaged  for  the  performance  of  a 
new  opera  to  be  called  the  “  Expedition  of  Alexander,”  the 
scheme  of  which  had  been  set  forth  in  an  earlier  “  Specta¬ 
tor;”  and  that,  if  the  author  of  that  work  “  thinks  fit  to  use 
fire-arms,  as  other  authors  have  done,  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  I  may  be  a  cannon  against  Porus :  or  else  provide 
for  me  in  the  burning  of  Persepolis,  or  what  other  method 
you  shall  think  fit.” 

In  1714  Addison  wrote:  “I  look  upon  the  nl  ay  house  as 
a  world  within  itself.  'They  have  lat»'ly  furnisneil  the  mid¬ 
dle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of  meteors,  in  order  to  give 
the  sublime  to  many  modern  tragedies.  I  was  there  lart 
winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thunder,  which  is 
much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made  use 
of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes,  who  plays 
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it  off  with  nreat  success.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flash 
more  briskly  than  heretofore ;  their  clouds  are  also  better 
iiirbelowed,  and  more  voluminous,  not  to  mention  a  violent 
iturm,  locked  up  in  a  great  chest,  that  is  designed  for  ‘  The 
Tempest.’  They  are  also  provided  with  a  dozen  showers 
of  snow,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many 
unsuccessful  poets,  artificially  cut  and  shredded  fur  that 
use.”  In  an  earlier  “  Spectator”  he  had  written ;  “  I  have 
often  known  a  bell  introduced  into  several  tragedies  with 
good  effect,  and  have  seen  the  whole  assembly  in  a  very 
great  alarm  all  th»  while  it  has  been  ringing.”  Pope  has 
his  mention  in  “  The  Dunciad  ”  of  the  same  artifice  :  — 

“With  horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swell, 

Now  sink  in  sorrow  with  a  tolling  hell : 

Such  h  ippy  arts  attention  can  command 
When  fancy  flags,  and  sense  ia  at  a  stand.” 


The  notion  of  storing  lightning  in  a  bottle  for  use  when 
required  seems  to  have  been  frequently  reverted  to  by  the 
tumors  of  the  last  century  as  a  means  of  entertaining  tlie 
public.  Thus,  a  writer  in  “  Tlie  World,”  in  1754,  makes  no 
doubt  “of  being  able  to  bring  thunder  and  lightning  to 
market  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  common  gunpow  ler ;  ” 
tud  describes  a  friend  who  has  applied  himself  wholly  to 
electrical  experiments,  and  discovered  that  “  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  and  easy  method  of  making  this  commodity  is  by 
grinding  a  certain  quantity  of  air  between  a  glass  ball  and 
a  bag  of  sand ;  and  when  you  have  ground  it  into  fire  your 
lightning  is  made ;  and  then  you  may  either  bottle  it  up,  or 
put  it  into  casks,  properly  seasoned  for  that  purpose,  and 
Kud  it  to  market.”  The  inventor,  however,  confesses  that 
what  he  has  hitherto  made  is  not  of  a  sufficient  degree  of 
strength  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  natural  lightning ; 
but  he  is  confident  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  effect  this; 
and  has,  indeed,  already  so  far  perfected  his  experiments 
that,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  his  neighbors,  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  clap  of  thunder  which  blew  out  a 
candle,  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  made  an 
impression  upon  a  pat  of  butter  standing  upon  the  table. 
He  is  also  confident  that  in  warm  weatlicr  he  can  shake  all 
the  pewters  upon  his  shelf ;  and  fully  expects,  when  his 
thermometer  is  at  sixty-two  degrees  and  a  naif,  to  be  able 
ti)  sour  all  the  small  beer  in  his  cellar,  and  to  break  his 
largest  pier-glass.  This  paper  in  “  The  World,”  apart  from 
its  humorous  intention,  is  curious  as  a  record  of  early  dab¬ 
blings  in  electrical  experiments.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that,  in  one  of  Franklin’s  letters,  written  apparently  before 
the  year  1750,  the  points  of  resemblance  between  lightning 
an  1  the  spark  obtained  by  friction  from  an  electrical  appar¬ 
atus  are  distinctly  stated.  It  is  but  some  thirty  ^ears  ago 
th'U  Andrew  Cpt)sse,  the  famous  amateur  electrician,  was 
IS  ;ed  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  came  to  witness  his 
IX  leriments  with  two  enormous  Leyden  jars  charged  by 
means  of  wires  stretched  for  miles  among  the  forest  trees 
near  Taunton.  “  Mr.  Crosse,  <lon’t  you  think  it  is  rather 
impious  to  bottle  the  lightning  ?  ” 

“Let  me  answer  your  question  by  asking  another,”  said 
Crosse,  laughing.  “  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  considered 
rather  impious  to  bottle  the  rain-w.iterV  ” 

Further,  it  may  be  remembered  that  curious  reference  to 
this  part  of  our  subject  is  made  by  “  tlie  gentleman  in  the 
nnill-clofhes,”  who  lived  next  door  to  Mrs.  N.ckleby,  and 
presumed  to  descend  the  chimney  of  her  house.  “  Very 
pod  1  ”  he  is  reported  to  have  said  on  that  occasion :  “  then 
mng  in  the  bottled  lightning,  a  clean  tumbler,  and  a  cork- 
(crew.” 

The  illusions  of  the  stage  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
G.tfrick’s  Alsatian  scene-painter,  Philip  James  de  Louther- 
l>oarg,  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  and  an  eminent  innova- 
tiir  and  reformer  in  the  matter  of  theatrical  decoration. 
Before  his  time,  the  scenes  had  been  merely  strained  “  flats  ” 
of  canvas,  extending  the  whole  breadth  and  height  of  the 
tage.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  set  scenes,  and  what 
ire  technically  called  “raking  pieces.”  He  invented 
fnnsparent  scenes,  with  representations  of  moonlight,  rising 
Md  letting  suns,  fires,  volcanoes,  &c. ;  and  contrived  effects  of 
color  by  means  of  silk  screens  of  various  hues  placed 


before  the  foot  and  side  lights.  He  was  the  first  to  repre- 
sent^a  mist  by  suspending  a  gauze  between  the  scene  and 
the  spectator.  Fur  two  seasons  he  held  a  dioramic  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  c.dled  the  Eidophusikon,  at  the  Patagonian 
Theatre  in  Exeter  Change,  and  afterwards  at  a.  house  in 
Panton  Square.  The  especial  attraction  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  a  storm  at  sea,  with  the  wreck  of  the  Halsewell, 
East  Indiaman.  No  pains  were  spared  to  picture  the  tem- 

Cest  and  its  most  striking  effects.  The  clouds  were  mora¬ 
le,  painted  upon  a  canvas  of  vast  size,  and  rising  diagon¬ 
ally  by  means  of  a  winding-machine.  The  artist  excelled 
in  his  treatment  of  clou Js ;  and,  by  regulating  the  action  of 
his  windlass,  he  could  direct  their  movements,  now  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  rise  slowly  from  the  horizon,  and  sail  obliquely 
across  the  heavens,  and  now  driving  them  swiftly  along, 
accorilin<g  to  their  supposed  density,  and  the  power  ascribed 
to  the  wind.  Tlie  lightning  quivere<l  through  transparent 
places  in  the  sky.  Tlie  waves,  carved  in  soft  woo<i  from 
models  made  in  clay,  colored  with  great  skill,  and  highly 
varnished  to  reflect  the  lightning,  rose  and  fell  with  irre<gu- 
lar  action,  flinging  the  foam  now  here,  now  there,  diminish¬ 
ing  m  size  and  dimming  in  color,  as  they  receded  from  the 
spectator.  “  De  Ixiutherbourg’s  genius,”  we  are  informed, 
“  was  as  prolific  in  imitations  of  nature  to  astonish  the  ear 
as  to  charm  the  sight.  He  introduced  a  new  art:  the 
picturesque  of  sound.”  That  is  to  say,  he  imitated  the 
noise  of  thunder  by  shaking  one  of  the  lower  comers  of  a 
large,  thin  sheet  of  copper  suspeniled  by  a  chain :  tlie 
distant  firing  of  signals  of  distress  from  the  doome  1  vessel 
he  counterfeited  by  suddenly  striking  a  large  tambourine 
with  a  sponge  affixed  to  a  whalebone  spring,  the  reverber¬ 
ations  of  the  sponge  producing  a  peculiar  echo,  as  from 
clouil  to  cloud,  dying  away  in  the  distance.  The  rushing, 
washing  sound  of  the  waves  was  simulated  by  turning  round 
and  round  an  octagonal  pasteboanl  box,  fitted  with  shelves, 
and  containing  small  shells,  peas,  and  shot :  while  two  disi-s 
of  tightly-strained  silk,  suddenly  pressed  together,  produced 
a  hmlow,  whistling  sound,  in  imitation  of  loud  and  fitful 
gusts  of  wind.  Cylinders,  loosely  charged  with  seed  and 
small  shot,  lifted  now  at  one  end,  now  at  the  other,  m  as  to 
allow  the  contents  to  fall  in  a  pattering  stream,  effectually 
reproduced  the  noise  of  hail  and  rain.  The  moon  was 
formed  by  a  circular  aperture  cut  in  a  tin  box  containing 
a  powerful  argand  lamp,  which  was  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  scene,  and  brought  near,  or  removed  from,  the  canvas 
as  the  luminary  was  supposed  to  be  shining  brightly,  or  to  be 
obscured  by  clouds.  These  contrivances  of  Mr.  De  Louth- 
erbourg  may  now,  perhaps,  be  deemed  to  be  of  rather  a  com¬ 
monplace  description,  they  have  figured  so  frequently,  and 
in  such  amplified  and  amended  forms,  upon  the  modem 
stage;  but  they  were  calculated  to  impress  the  painter’s 
patrons  very  considerably :  they  were  tnen  distinctly  inno¬ 
vations  due  to  his  curiously-inventive  genius,  and  the  result 
of  much  labor  and  heedful  ingenuity.  If  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  the  present  time  manifest  little  progress 
in  histrionic  art,  there  has  been,  at  any  rate,  marked 
advance  in  the  matter  of  scenic  illusions  and  mechanical 
effects.  The  thunder  of  our  modem  stage  storms  may  no 
more  proceed  from  mustard-bowls  or  from  “  troughs  of  wood 
with  stO)>s  in  them  ;  ”  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  formi¬ 
dable  and  uproarious,  sometimes  exciting,  indeed,  the 
anxie^  of  the  audience,  lest  it  should  crush  through  the 
roof  of  the  theatre,  and  vi.-^it  them  bodily  in  the  pit :  while  for 
our  magnesium  or  lime-light  flashes  of  lightning,  they  are  be¬ 
yond  anything  thft  “  spirit  of  right  Nantz  brandy  ”  could 
effect  in  the  way  of  lambent  flames,  have  a  vivi>lness  that 
equals  reality,  and,  moreover,  leave  behind  them  a  pungent 
and  sulphurous  odor  that  may  be  described  as  even  super- 
naturally  noxious.  The  stage  storm  still  bursts  upon 
the  drama  from  time  to  time ;  the  theatre  is  still  visited  in 
due  course  by  its  rainy  and  tempestuous  sea.son ;  and  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  are,  as  much  as  in  Addison’s  time,  among 
the  favorite  devices  of  our  playwrights,  —  for  sufficient 
reasons  we  no  lon^r  designate  them  poet^  —  “  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terror.”  The 
terror  may  not  be  quite  of  the  old  kiud ;  but  still  it  does 
well  enough. 
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HEAD-DRESSES. 

A  woman’s  head-dress  may  not  be  so  important  as  her 
head ;  buVthere  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  she  chooses  to 
wear  on  her  head,  and  the  way  in  which  she  chooses  to 
wear  it,  vastly  affect  her  personal  appearance  for  better  or 
worse. 

As  this  is  an  a^e  when  ladies  receive  from  the  sterner 
sex  profuse  hints  for  the  cultivation  of  their  brains,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  presumption  if  one  of  their  own  sex 
venture  to  give  them  a  few  hints  about  something  exterior 
to  the  brain,  but  which  ought  never  to  be  independent  of 
it ;  namely,  their  head-dresses. 

Since  we  desire  to  persuade,  let  us  invert  the  stern  moral 
order  which  some  writers  on  art  would  doubtless  adopt,  and 
let  us  suggest  that  a  head-dress  must  be,  first,  becoming, 
second,  beautiful,  and  third,  useful. 

I  put  last  that  quality  which  naturally  ought  to  come 
first,  because  we  have  quitted  the  primitive  idea  of  what  a 
head-dress  should  be.  Of  course,  its  first  object  was  either 
to  shield  from  cold,  or  to  shelter  from  heat ;  but  the  second 
quality  almost  immediately  apparent  was  that  a  head-<lress 
has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  race,  in  either  beautifying  it  or 
the  reverse.  And  the  whole  recognized  tone  of  modern 
fashions  is  such  that  no  woman  would  ever  adopt  for  its 
usefulness  what  was  not  becoming ;  while  she  would  gladly 
sacrifice  her  own  comfort  to  what  she  calls  her  “  looks ;  ” 
and  she  would  not  necessarily  be  wrong,  if  she  only  knew  a 
little  more  about  the  matter,  and  could  sometimes  see  her¬ 
self  as  others  see  her.  But  because  women,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  know  what  beauty  means,  do  not  consider  that  the  “  fit¬ 
ting  ”  and  “  appropriate  ”  have  always  their  part  in  what 
is  really  beautiful,  therefore  they  catch  at  whatever  pre¬ 
sents  itself  as  a  novelty.  “  Oh,”  they  say,  “  I  never  looked 
like  this  before  I  What  a  change  I  How  delightful  1  ”  but 
they  do  not  pause  to  think  whether  the  old  fashion  became 
them  better :  whether  the  new  one  reveals  more  clearly 
the  slight  shrinking  of  the  jaw,  or  spoils  the  pretty  color 
still  blooming  in  the  cheek. 

Women  usually  like  something  which  gives  them  height, 
piquancy,  and,  above  all,  conspicuousness.  They  .are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  this.  A  woman’s  role  is  to  attract,  and,  when 
she  has  attracted,  to  enchant.  But  in  following  this  aim 
too  zealously,  she  often  outruns  the  scent  by  a  long  way, 
after  the  fashion  of  young  and  inexperienced  hounds.  A 
woman  ought  never  to  forget  that  sometimes  in  gaining  a 
little  she  loses  much.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  hair,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  turned  up  with  a  sweep,  and  the  bonnet 
dwimlled  to  a  tuft,  every  woman  gladly  threw  aside  the 
“  curtain  ”  which  had  shielded  her  throat  from  the  sun ;  and 
every  woman  lost  her  white  neck.  Again,  when  a  little 
hat  was  worn,  like  a  round  target  against  a  mountain,  women 
said  they  were  going  to  shade  their  eves ;  but  in  reality 
they  only  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the  forehead  and  eye¬ 
brows  (usually  the  best  part  of  the  face)  to  the  most  un¬ 
meaning  saucer  that  ever  rested  on  a  snub. 

First,  then,  a  head-dress  should  set  off,  and  should  draw 
the  eye  to,  the  noblest  portions  of  the  face.  It  ought  to 
conceal  a  bad  outline ;  it  should  display  a  fine  one ;  it 
should  in  color  enhance  the  complexion,  whatever  it  mapr 
be ;  it  should  not  deform  the  shape  of  the  head ;  and  it 
should  throw  up  the  hair. 

Secondly,  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be  a  pretty  object  in 
itself,  and  made  of  handsome  materials.  It  occupies  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  whole  toilette,  and  is  not,  like  the 
skirt,  liable  to  collect  the  dirt  of  the  ground,  nor,  like  the 
bodice,  apt  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel :  it  is  always  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  has  a  character  to  keep  up.  It  might  there¬ 
fore  with  propriety  be  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  attire. 

Thirdly,  and  in  addition,  we  may  just  hint,  we  hope 
without  offence,  that  if  it  can  be  useful  and  comfortable 
it  is  just  as  well. 

Can  we  not  imagine  some  head-gear  that  might  satisfy 
all  three  of  the  above  demands  ?  Can  we  not,  by  study¬ 
ing  the  pictures  of  the  finest  masters,  and  the  costumes  of, 
distant  climes,  discover  some  that  have  done  so?  or  (since* 
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a  violent  wrench  from  all  connection  with  modern  customs 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  fashion  and  her  votaries) 
may  we  not  gather  some  hints  by  which  we  might  mould 
our  present  head-irear  into  a  more  beautiful  and  fittinw 
form,  and  adapt  it,  first  to  the  faces  of  the  fair  wearers,  and 
then  to  purposes  of  utility  ? 

There  are  many  races  among  whom,  though  they  must  be 
called  nearly  savage,  the  hair-dressing  is  of  so  ingenious 
and  permanent  a  nature  that  it  serves  the  pur{K)se  of  a  cap 
or  hat.  Livingstone  and  other  writers  tell  us  of  jieople, 
whose  hair  in  childhood,  when  it  is  scanty,  is  considered  in 
deshabille  ;  but  as  it  lengthens  is  gradually  woven  into  pecu¬ 
liar  forms,  which  are  never  unloosed  ;  and  only  at  ripe  age 
does  the  elaborate  construction  become  perfect.  It  takes 
from  five  to  ten  vears  (I  quote  from  memory)  to  dress  the 
hair.  By  that  time,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cap  or 
helmet  of  close,  matted  fabric,  decorated  with  beads  and 
birds’  feathers  ;  and  no  extra  protection  is  necessary,  except, 
perhaps,  an  occasional  broad  leaf  as  an  umbrella,  when  the 
sun  is  very  hot. 

But  these  are  not  cases  which  would  fairly  come  under 
our  notice  in  this  place,  nor  would  they  help  us  much  in  our 
pursuit  of  beauty.  We  must  discuss  head-dressing  apart 
from  hair-dressing  ;  and  we  may  return  to  the  latter  by  and 
by. 

*  Tlie  turban  is  an  old  institution, —  as  old,  probably,  as  any 
head-gear  we  can  find ;  and  it  has  many  merits.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  that  of  bringing  into  close  contact  with 
the  face  some  one  color,  or  combination  of  colors,  which  at 
once  gives  character  to  the  whole  face,  and  in  most  cases 
improves  the  features.  Unless  the  latter  be  very  coarse  or 
irregular,  a  turban,  when  not  too  heavy,  usually  has  a  good 
effect.  It  requires,  however,  to  be  put  on  with  great  care 
and  grace,  and  the  countenance  should  be  well  studied  be¬ 
fore  its  exact  position  is  finally  fixed.  Guido  probably  felt 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  turban  when  he  placed  one  upon 
the  quiet,  melancholy  head  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  There  is  a 
pathetic  dignity  in  that  face  which  is  enhanced  b^  this 
head-ilress,  and  which  would  certainly  be  impaired  if  any 
other  cap  were  substituted.  We  could  scarcely  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  example  of  an  effective  turban. 

The  turban  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  generally 
concealing  the  hair;  and  though  it  was  much  in  vogue  fifty 
years  ago  with  old  and  middle-aged  ladies,  it  has  never  b^ 
come  a  favorite  with  the  young,  who  justly  feel  that  they 
have  only  a  few  years  to  display  those  luxuriant  tresses 
which  are  certainly  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  youthful  face.  And  yet,  in  cases  where  the  hair 
is  not  too  beautiful  and  luxuriant  to  be  dispensed  with,  a 
craftily-disposed  turban  would  be  a  far  more  picturesque 
and  seemly  ornament  than  half  a  bushel  of  borrowed  hair. 
Would  that  the  young  girls  of  the  present  day  had  the 
taste  and  valor  even  to  try  something  new,  that  would  not 
be  at  the  same  time  absui^  I 

Tlie  ancient  Romans  appear  to  have  consulted  utility 
alone  in  their  choice  of  heau-gear ;  but  in  their  grand  and 
simple  costume,  beauty  came  unsought.  They  had  hats  for 
travelling,  and  they  also  wore  them  while  sitting  in  the 
theatre,  to  shade  them  from  the  burning  sun ;  but  on  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions  they  wore  no  covering  on  their  heads ;  they 
walked  abroad  as  free  in  attire  as  they  were  within  their 
houses :  on  emergency,  they  could  always  draw  the  grace¬ 
ful  toga  over  them ;  and  we  may  still  see  statues  of  their 
stately  forms,  with  the  long  folds  reaching  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  and  following  every  movement  of  the  frame  as 
they  fell. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  English  fashions,  we  of  course 
find  our  first  ancestors  clothed  in  the  Roman  dress,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it,  —  tunic,  stola,  and  toga,  —  the  long  folds 
fastened  by  fibulce,  and  the  cloak  pulled  over  the  heiid  like 
a  hood,  other  head-coverings  being  very  rare.  Later,  in  the 
Saxon  time,  the  hood  or  “head-rail  ”  had  become  detached 
from  the  main  garment,  but  was  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  dress,  females  of  all  ranks  being  seldom  or  never  seen 
without  it,  and  even  royal  ladies  wearing  it  under  their 
crowns.  But  this  was  too  good  to  last,  and  too  good  to  hope 
to  revive. 
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The  Norraans  brou<;ht  in  the  fashion  of  long  plaits  of 
hair,  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  sometimes  bound  with  rib¬ 
bons,  or  encased  in  silk  of  various  colors,  —  a  pretty  fash¬ 
ion,  but  one  that  made  some  additional  head-uress  requi¬ 
site.  With  the  Plantagenets,  we  have  the  first  hint  of  the 
teil  as  distinct  from  the  hood ;  and  soon  after  appear  the 
strange  and  varied  head-slresess  which  we  must  tliscuss  in 
detail,  and  wherein  we  may  see  how  the  simplicity  and 
utility  of  the  earlier  times,  that  had  so  much  beauty  in  them, 
had  given  place  to  a  vain  craving  alter  mere  beauty,  which 
grew  less  and  less  as  the  fair  wearers  sacrificed  more  and 
more  convenience,  sense,  and  propriety,  in  its  pursuit. 

Some  of  the  first  of  these  head-dresses,  which  were  small, 
and  formed  like  crowns,  or  like  caps,  are  very  dignified  as 
well  as  pretty,  and  would  be  most  pleasing,  eould  they 
be  introduced  in  the  modern  toilette,  which  they  would 
suit  very  well ;  but  it  seems  as  though,  directly  the  idea 
occurred  to  the  ladies  that  a  head-dress  was  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  whether  useful  or  no,  they  all  lost  their  heads  together. 
When  they  found  that  a  cap  could  be  made  of  rich  materi¬ 
als,  and  trimmed  with  jewels  and  goldsmith’s  work,  the  ma¬ 
nia  of  every  woman  for  outdoing  her  sisters,  in  profusion  and 
size,  rapidly  spread ;  and  the  caps  soon  cease  to  be  any 
thing  but  ludicrous. 

The  stiff,  close  caul,  curiously  enriched,  but  (from  the  en¬ 
tire  concealment  of  the  hair)  very  trying  to  the  face,  with 
its  pendent  veil,  soon  began  to  swell  into  excrescences ;  and 
every  variation  of  hardness  and  angularity  was  in  vogue  till 
the  fatal  horns  were  brought  from  the  blast,  and  turbans 
along  with  them.  At  first,  these  horns  were  only  hinted  at 
by  long  wires  upholding  a  broad,  short  veil,  with  heavy 
lumps  of  broidery  covering  the  ears ;  but  ere  long  the  real 
thing  was  preferre<l  to  its  semblance  ;  and  a  time  came  when 
a  bull’s  horns  were  faithfully  imitated  in  form  and  position, 
80  that  a  crowd  of  ladies  really  did  look  like  a  herd  of  cattle. 
The  heart-shaped  head-<lress,  long  a  favorite,  stiff  and  absurd 
as  it  was,  appears  mild  when  compared  with  the  two  formida¬ 
ble  horns ;  but  the  decoration  of  them  was  often  very  fine. 
The  turbans  were  worn  much  too  Large  ;  in  all  cases,  the 
hair  around  the  face  was  utterly  hidden  ;  but  one  variety  of 
turban,  perforated  in  the  middle,  permitted  the  lady’s  hair 
to  fall  down  her  back  in  a  straight  mass,  precisely  like  a 
horse’s  tail. 

There  was  one  horn-shaped  head-dress  which  had  its  mer¬ 
its, —  the  single  longhorn,  rising  backward  from  theforeheail 
two  feet  or  more,  and  which  is  still  found  in  Syria.  It  was 
made  of  dark  cloth,  or  other  stiff  materials  (sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  of  metal),  often  embroidered ;  and  from  the  summit 
hung  a  long,  transparent  veil,  which  either  fell  ujmn  the 
train,  or  was  gathered  over  the  arm.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  stiitely  grace  in  this  curious  head-dress,  which  was 
more  sensible  and  less  inconvenient  than  a  good  many  we 
have  tried  since ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  ever  come 
in  fashion  again.  It  would  be,  indeed,  too  stately,  and  in 
many  ways  unfitted  for  the  hurry  and  speed  of  our  modern 
life,  the  crowd  of  modern  parties,  the  narrowness  of  mod¬ 
ern  rooms,  the  bustle  of  modern  streets.  But  in  it  every 
woman  looked  like  a  queen ;  and  there  was  more  room  in 
life  when  it  was  in  vogue. 

A  veil  is  almost  always  a  beautiful  thing,  though  at  this 

Cfriod  it  was  made  as  ugly  as  it  well  could  be,  —  extended 
y  long  wires  into  fantastie  shapes,  so  that  it  must  have 
b^n  impossible  for  a  lady  to  sit  in  any  chair  with  a  moderate¬ 
ly  high  back.  But  as  in  those  days  the  bed,  or  the  bench 
that  ran  along  its  side,  was  the  usual  seat,  perhaps  this  was 
not  felt  to  be  a  drawback. 

When  the  horns  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  the  cauls  became 
again  small,  and  close  to  the  head,  till  the  huge  ruffs  of  the 
rixteenth  century  banished  them  altogether,  and  the  hair 
was  worn  over  a  high  eushion,  and  often  very  tastefully 
adorned  with  strings  of  jewel?. 

The  neck-ruff,  except  in  its  hugest  phase,  is  a  very  becom¬ 
ing  ornament,  and  improves  the  face.  Many  a  pretty  face 
anrmounts  a  thin  and  unshapely  throat :  indeed,  a  beautiful 
throat  is  a  very  rare  thing ;  and  the  ruff  eonceals  an  ugly 
neck,  detracts  from  a  worn  jaw,  and  yet  can  be  coaxed  down 
in  the  fix)nt  with  advantage,  if  the  throat  be  pretty  enough 


to  render  its  exposure  advisable.  The  ruff,  running  round 
a  dress  low  in  the  front,  the  plaits  lessened  in  depth  towards 
the  extremities,  had  often  an  extremely  goo<l  effect,  and 
would  be  a  goo<l  thing  to  introduce  :  only,  when  it  had  to 
be  held  up  by  a  wire  support,  it  became  ridicidous.  Hoods 
and  broad  hats  were  alike  worn  with  the  ruff :  the  latter 
sometimes  very  tall,  at  others  with  a  low,  flat  crown, —  beau¬ 
ty,  apparently,  being  sought  for  at  home  only,  while  con¬ 
venience  was  consulted  out  of  doors. 

A  head-dress  admitting  of  very  pretty  modifications, 
which  we  may  see  in  one  of  its  best  forms  in  the  pictures  of 
ISIary  Stuart,  was  worn  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  consisted 
of  a  broad  cap  with  a  wired  edge ;  and  the  wire  could  be 
bent  in  any  way  around  the  face.  The  form  adopte<l  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots  is  exceedingly  pretty,  —  a  simple  dip  over 
the  forehead,  the  ears  being  displayed.  Tlie  richest  lace 
was  profusely  used  at  this  time.  Tlie  ruff,  the  cap,  the 
cuffs,  collars,  handkerchiefs,  and  aprons,  were  all  adorned 
with  point  lace ;  and  there  is  no  more  beautiful  ornjimentfor 
a  woman  than  these  laces,  of  which  the  patterns  are  pic¬ 
turesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  manufacture  a  rhef'<r<£uvre 
of  art,  though  they  were  in  those  days  sometimes  spoiled 
with  bine,  red,  and  green  starch. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  pic¬ 
tures  of  women  wearing  their  hair  loose,  and  covered  by  a 
long  comre-chef,  with  or  without  a  hood  beneath  it,  descend¬ 
ing,  in  easy,  graceful  folds,  almost  to  the  feet :  indeed,  the 
simple  splendor  of  the  whole  costume  of  Charles  II.’s  time 
has  never  been  surpassed.  But  in  head-<lresses  there 
was  nothing  very  distinctive  worn :  rather  a  picturesque 
abandon  of  n.ature  was  preferred,  —  a  string  of  pearls,  a 
cloud  of  lace,  and  laiseer-aller. 

If  our  fair  ladies  would  adopt  the  beauty  of  this  costume, 
without  its  defects,  we  should  have  no  more  to  desire.  It  is 
painful  to  look  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this  ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Georges,  many  monstrosities  arose  on 
the  head  which  we  cannot  wish  to  revive,  —  exaggerations 
of  styles  pretty  in  themselves,  enormous  caps,  and  the 
thing  called,  perhaps  in  irony,  a  “  commode.”  Tliis  we  are 
daily  expecting  to  see  in  modern  drawing-rooms  ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  its  extreme  uncomfortableness  and  temporary  nature, 
which  alone  would  recommend  it  to  the  milliner,  it,  fulfilled 
one  of  a  lady’s  favorite  requirements,  —  it  was  very  tall. 
The  commode  was  a  row,  or  series  of  rows,  one  above  an¬ 
other,  of  stiff  plaited  lace,  that  shot  up  from  the  face,  un¬ 
supported,  like  a  peacock’s  crest,  sometimes  to  more  than 
the  face’s  length.  Women  had  tried  to  be  bullocks  ;  they 
now  tried  to  be  birds ;  and,  though  the  crest  perhaps  gave 
piquancy  to  some  firccs,  it  utterly  ruined  any  but  a  saucy  or 
a  stern  one  :  the  straight  V-shaped  Ixxly,  the  long,  skinny 
train,  assisted  to  impart  a  bird-like  appearance.  We  may 
see,  however,  that,  in  a  cross  old  lady,  the  commode  lent  a 
sharp  and  threatening  aspect,  which  might  prove  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  wholesome  check  on  a  family  of  unruly  children. 
It  must  have  been  almost  as  powerful  as  a  birch  ro<l. 

After  this  came  the  beautiful  little  coquettish  Watteau 
cap,  which  we  have  lately  adopted  in  an  emasculated  form  ; 
and  then,  about  1750,  the  ladies’  heads  began  to  rise  into 
the  tawdry  towers  three  feet  high,  which  we  must  leave  to 
that  uncleanly  date  ;  and  no  pretty  head-dresses  have  been 
seen  in  Englanii  since:  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  im¬ 
mensely  broad  hats,  lined  with  a  color  (which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  been  able  to  make  beautiful),  and  nick-named, 
from  their  extent,  “  donkey-races.”  The  sugar-loaf  bonnet, 
and  the  fashions  which  followed  the  attempt  to  intiwluce 
classic  forms  of  ^a  detestable  and  debased  kind,  are  all  too 
ugly,  and,  moreover,  too  wearisome,  to  describe  at  length. 
There  was  not  even  humor  to  break  the  blank  monotony  of 
ugliness  in  both  shape  and  color  (the  mixtures  of  which 
were  simply  awful)  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  find  any  hints  avail¬ 
able  for  our  own  app.arel,  we  shall  have  now  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  for  other  lands.  But  here,  dropping  history  for  the 
present,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  what  kind  of  head-gear 
the  ladies  of  our  own  time  may  wear  with  advantage. 

OUT  OF  DOOR8. 

For  summer  out-door  wear,  nothing  in  the  world  can  be 
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80  beautiful  aiul  convenient  as  the  short  black  or  white  v«-il 
worn  by  the  Milanese  and  other  Italian  women.  The 
Milanese  is  a  black  veil,  about  two  feet  square,  and,  of 
course,  of  many  different  qualities;  it  is  worn  in  many 
styles :  sometimes  it  covers  the  entire  face  and  head,  and 
shades  the  neck  completely ;  at  others,  it  is  caught  up,  in 
order  to  show  the  hair  in  massive  braids  and  plaits.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  all  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  sometimes  all  at 
the  back  of  it,  with  a  sprav  of  jessamine  behind  the  ear. 
Indeed,  individual  taste  could  hanlly  have  better  scope  than 
in  these  little  veils.  We  are  struck  at  Milan  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  beacty  and  grace  of  the  women :  some  of  them  with 
hair  pondered  white;  others  with  their  native  dark  tresses; 
but  all  Veiled.  The  same  woman  in  a  veil  and  in  a  bon¬ 
net  is  hardly  to  be  recognized :  in  the  first  she  will  perhaps, 
look  stately  and  most  graceful ;  while  in  the  second,  with 
no  flow  of  folds  to  enhance  the  easy  movements  of  the 
tliroat,  no  softening  shadow  of  delicate  patterns  around  the 
shoulders,  she  will  appear  stiff  and  uninteresting.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Everyhotly  htis  not  the  un¬ 
speakable  charm  of  carriage  and  action  of  a  really  graceful 
woman,  any  more  than  everylxxly  has  a  beautiful  face ;  but 
tliere  are  some  fashions  of  dress  which  undoubtedly  add 
eT*ce,  as  there  are  others  which  add  piquancy.  See.  Long 
folds  always  lend  a  smoothness,  an  umlulating  flow,  to  the 
body :  any  thing  that  fills  up  and  furnishes  the  sides  of  the 
face  adds  softness  and  rounaness  to  even  the  fairest.  Some¬ 
thing  rather  full  and  lofly  on  tlie  top  of  the  head  is  gener- 
(jUlff  an  improvement,  as  so  many  heads  are  flat  or  uneven 
at  the  top.  This  light  and  manageable  Italian  veil  has  all 
sorts  of  merits,  as  it  can  be  gathen-d  in  any  number  of 
forms;  and,  when  the  lace  is  mingled  with  a  flower  or  a 
broad  ribbon,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  entirely  satisfactory 
head-dress  that  can  oe  found. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  adopted 
in  England.  The  material  might  cost  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  one  chose,  —  from  five  shillings  to  fifty  pounds  :  a 
white  crape  veil  would  not  last  a  shorter  time  than  a  wliite 
crape  bonnet,  and  there  would  be  no  wires  to  press  the  head 
when  the  heat  makes  clothing  of  any  kind  a  nuisance ; 
while  a  black  Uce  veil  would  last  a  long  time, — would  pre¬ 
serve  that  greatest  of  all  charms,  a  snowy  neck,  and  be 
lighter  than  a  hat.  And  how  beautiful  would  a  fair  English 
girl’s  face  appear  in  it  I 

Gipsy  and  otlier  hats,  that  throw  a  pleasing  shadow  over 
the  eyes  (and,  by  the  way,  preserve  the  forehead),  are  ex¬ 
tremely  becoming. 

For  winter  wear,  the  nearest  approach  to  beauty  would 
be  a  hoo<i.  Tlie  round  hoods  worn  in  Watteau’s  time,  of 
black  silk,  or  other  material,  lined  with  a  color,  often 
crowned  with  a  saucy  little  shepherdess  hat,  proved  beyond 
every  thing  becoming  to  the  face.  A  still  more  picturesque 
hood  is  tlie  Russian  oatchlit,  which  is  drawn  over  the  hat  a 
little  wav,  and,  crossing  under  the  chin,  falls  in  two  embroid¬ 
ered  ends  behind.  'The  ears  may  be  exposed  or  not:  a 
well-chosen  color  adds  wonderfully  to  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  'The  hood  preserves  from  cold  :  there  are  no  red  tips 
to  noses  ami  ears  in  this  at  once  coquettish  and  comfortable 
hood ;  and  were  it  general  in  England,  there  would  soon 
be  no  more  influenzas  and  red  eyes.  ’The  only  olyection 
that  could  at  present  be  urged  against  the  hatchlik  is  that 
it  conceals  the  “  back  hair ;  ”  but  a  little  hair  may  be  coaxed 
forward  with  wonderfully  good  effect ;  and  even  the  golden- 
haired  need  not  fear  that  their  locks  will  shine  unseen. 
Surely  the  chignon  is  of  less  consequence  than  a  red  nose  I 
And  besides  this,  an  objection  which  was  not  considered 
throughout  so  many  centuries  of  head-ilressing  can  hardly 
be  all-important  now.  'The  entire  display  of  the  hair  in  the 
public  streets  is  a  very  recent  fashion. 

It  always  seems  to  me  a  great  fault  in  the  bonnets  of  the 
present  day  that  they  are  —  and  look  —  so  temporary. 
We  are  not  going  to  urge  young  ladies  to  spend  less  money 
on  them :  we  are  hardly  so  visionary  as  tliat ;  but  we  do 
say  that  when  a  couple  of  guineas  are  spent  every  month 
or  so  on  a  new  construction  of  most  unmeaning  tufts  and 
spangles  (intrinsically  worth  less  than  a  third  of  that 
money),  something  better  might  be  got  for  a  very  little 


more,  and  something  which  would  last  more  than  a  very 
little  longer.  A  wired  edifice  of  tulle  and  velvet  (two  ma¬ 
terials  thn^  from  their  contrast,  do  not  easily  mix  well), 
trimmed  with  a  mass  of  valueless  blonde,  a  spray  of  tinsel, 
and  perhaps  a  bird’s-nest  in  an  impossible  position  at  one 
side,  or  something  else  equally  bad  in  taste,  e.  g.,  moths, 
beetles,  lizards,  mice,  &c.,  can  never  be  |a  beautiful  object, 
and,  when  stuck  at  the  top  of  a  bill  chignon,  fails  to  soften 
or  set  off  the  face ;  and  yet  it  has  cost  two  pounds  I  Why 
not  spend  five  or  ten  pounds  once  in  the  season,  or  twice,  if 
you  like,  and  have  a  graceful  head-dress  of  fine  lace,  or 
some  other  rare  material ;  or  else  some  cap  of  definite 
shape,  ornamented  with  r«a/ jewels,  filagree,  or  embroidery? 
A  “  bonnet,”  which,  after  all,  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor, 
might  then  be  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  and  could  be  made 
really  to  suit  the  countenance,  which  a  formless  tuft  of  fluff, 
requiring  to  be  fastened  on  with  hair-pins,  never  can  be. 

We  confess  we  are  unable  to  see  why,  when  jewels,  furs, 
and  lace  of  real  value  are  worn  on  every  other  part  of  the 
person,  the  head  and  crown  of  all  should  be  decorated  with 
only  the  most  worthless  stuff.  The  artificial  flowers  in  bon¬ 
nets  and  hats  are  generally  detestable  (indeed,  artificial 
flowers,  except  when  quite  deceptive,  should  never  be  worn; 
and  all  who  can  afford  it  should  wear  real  flowers).  'The 
large  and  gaudy  insects  that  crawl  over  them  are  cheap  and 
nasty  to  the  last  degree.  The  blonde,  when  once  soiled,  is 
of  no  further  use ;  and  the  feathers  are  dyed  and  often  mu¬ 
tilated  scraps  from  the  commonest  fowls,  —  a  sight  detesta¬ 
ble  to  any  one  loving  either  art  or  nature.  Even  the  veils 
now  worn  are  worth  nothing,  —  raw-edged  morsels  of  cheap 
net,  tightly  bound  over  the  nose,  to  the  ruin  of  eyelashes  of 
any  length  or  beau^  :  the  whole  heail-dress  is,  in  fact,  a 
mass  of  rubbish.  The  same  money,  spent  in  fewer  and  bet¬ 
ter  ornaments,  would  make  ladies’  heads  appear  less  trivial, 
less  obviously  temporary,  than  they  do  now.  But  before 
women  put  sensible,  not  to  say  beautiful,  things  outside 
their  heads,  they  will  have  to  put  a  little  more  inside  them. 
At  present,  the  bonnets  and  the  brains  they  cover  are  not 
unfit  companions. 

IN-DOOR8. 

For  indoor  wear  we  could  wish  more  head-dresses  were 
in  vogue.  Hair  unomamented,  when  plentiful,  and  vchtn 
prettily  arranged,  is  always  beautiful,  or  course  ;  but  there 
are  so  many  cases  where,  from  the  hair  not  being  of  a  very 
fine  color,  or  the  complexion  being  pale  or  imperfect,  some 
decoration  of  the  head  would  be  a  vast  improvement  The 
simple  ribbon  or  snood  that  many  young  girls  wear,  simply 
passed  round  the  hair  and  tied,  is  an  extremely  good  and 
simple  fashion,  and,  when  the  color  is  well  chosen,  often 
makes  a  bad,  coarse  brown  appear  richer,  and  the  face  clearer. 
'The  net,  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  may  be  a  very  beautiful 
ornament.  A  gold  net.  or  one  netted  in  colors  and  beads, 
especially  light  blue,  is  veiy  pretty  and  appropriate ;  but  the 
hair  requires  to  be  tasteuilly  arranged  beneath  it.  The 
slovenly  habit  of  just  brushing  the  hair  into  a  tail,  and  then 
passing  a  net  over  it,  so  that  toe  net  hangs  down  long,  and 
only  half  filleil,  will  never  do :  no  hair  is  sufficiently  abun¬ 
dant  to  fill  out  a  net  well  without  some  care  in  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  at  the  same  time,  hard  and  ill-disguised  padding  is 
equally  out  of  place.  The  hair  usually  requires  to  _be 
waved,  and  then  gathered  up  broailly  and  shortly,  the 
meshes  of  the  net  Mng  sufliciently  wide  to  show  the  color 
of  the  hair  within  it. 

It  is  a  pity  that  caps  are  so  entirely  forgotten  by  young 
people.  They  seem  to  be  considered  only  fit  for  servanU 
and  great-grandmothers.  Even  middle-aged  ladies  fancy 
that,  by  assuming  a  cap,  they  are  renouncing  youth: 
whereas,  by  continuing  to  expose  the  bald  patch  on  their 
heads,  and  the  increasing  thinness  of  tlieir  locks,  they 
imagine  they  still  retain  it.  This  is  a  terrible  mistake. 
'The  bad  taste  which  does  not  scrupulously  conceal  such  a 
misfortune  as  a  bald  patch  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demne<l :  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
thing  so  becoming,  so  coquettish,  and  so  cleanly,  as  some 
sort  of  cap,  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  young.  Fifty 
years  ago,  or  even  thirty,  girls  were  never  seen  without  a 


c»p  in  the  morning ;  and  very  pretty  they  looked,  with  the 
transparent  halo  around  their  rosy  faces,  and  a  blue  ribbon 
to  crown  it.  The  modem  mania  for  showing  off  the  whole 
of  the  hair,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  the  street  and  in 
the  house,  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and  has  many  demerits ; 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  our  mighty  plaits  are  false,  they 
jre  not  such  a  “  glory  ”  after  all. 

For  full  dress,  I  have  in  a  previous  article  advocated  the 
use  of  haii^powder :  so  that  I  need  only  n-peat  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  surprisingly  becoming  fashions  ever  in¬ 
vented  bv  a  crafty  woman  to  beautify  herself,  and  only  un¬ 
cleanly  when  the  powder  is  of  a  kind  that  clots,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  brusnetl  out.  Tlie  powder  used  in  the  last 
century  with  such  disagreeable  results  was  a  kind  of  meal, 
very  unfit  for  our  purpose :  modern  hair-powders  are  quite 
di^rent.  Powder  is  a  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  or¬ 
nament. 

The  “bends”  of  silk,  metal,  &c.,  worn  in  the  middle 
ages  across  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  circlets  of  gold 
termed  “binda,”  among  the  Normans,  are  very  pret  y,  and 
have  been  adopted  among  some  of  the  ladies  »ho  admire  a 
pre-Raphaelite  style  of  dress.  But,  beyond  all  head-dresses, 
real  flowers  are  the  most  perfect,  and  the  least  appreciated. 
Their  price  (in  towns)  and  their  fragility  are  a  hindrance 
to  many  who  love  them ;  but  why,  when  they  are  both 
loved,  and  within  one’s  means,  are  they  only  used  at 
little  quiet  parties  ?  while  for  a  formal  party,  or  a  large  ball, 
they  are  contemned  in  favor  of  a  hideous,  stiff  wreath  of 
artificial  ones,  gummed  and  wired  into  the  most  unnatural 
directions.  It  has  often  made  us  angry  to  hear  it  said, 

“  Oh,  yes :  a  camellia  or  a  rose  in  the  hair  is  very  pretty  to 
wear  at  home ;  but  it  would  not  be  proper  fur  a  yood  party  I  ” 
People  who  say  this  are  unworthy  ever  to  see  or  touch  real 
flowers. 

THE  HAIR. 

1  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  th^  subject  of  arranging 
the  hair. 

We  are  often  annoyed  by  the  incapacity  to  see  what  is 
becoming  to  the  face,  or  the  reverse,  as  well  as  the  utter 
disreg.iru  of  anatomy,  evinced  by  the  perruauiers  and  their 
pitiibly  blind  and  thoughtless  victims.  Worse  than  the 
stupid  sheep  that  fights  to  follow  its  fellows  to  the  slaughtei^ 
house,  when  a  means  of  escape  offers  itself  in  another 
direction,  is  the  woman  who,  never  having  studied  any 
rules  of  art,  wastes  or  deforms  the  personal  advantages 
niture  may  have  bestowed  upon  her,  by  following  a  fashion 
which  is  unsuited  to  her,  because  it  is  the  fashion.  When  the 
style,  beautiful  and  simple  in  itself,  but  usually  most  trying 
to  the  English  face,  of  wearing  all  the  hair  scraped  back,  and 
bound  into  a  circle  of  close  plaits  behind,  came  in,  ten  years 
ago,  everv  woman  discarded  the  slovenly  net  that  had  been 
ruining  the  backs  of  her  dresses  for  two  years,  and  scraped 
her  hair  tight  to  her  skull.  She  was  right  to  discard  the 
net;  but  she  was  mad  to  force  the  classic  style  upon  herself, 
6on  gri,  mol  gri.  Tlie  consequence  was  obvious :  hardly 
one  woman  in  ten  looked  fit  to  be  seen ;  fur  the  head  must 
be  exceptionally  fine,  the  features  exceptionally  regular, 
that  can  stand  this  treatment.  Let  every  woman  stu.iy  her 
face  lielbre  she  dresses  her  hair,  as  she  studies  her  feet  be¬ 
fore  she  buys  her  boots. 

If  she  finds  her  forehead  narrowing  above  the  cheek-bone, 
let  her  never  fail  to  insert  pads  in  her  hair  at  the  side.  If 
it  be  a  broad  forehead,  while  her  fiice  is  narrow,  let  her 
avoid  this  style  rigidly,  whatever  be  the  fivhion.  If  her 
head  is  slightly  flat,  plaits  across  it,  or  the  hair  turned  over 
a  cushion,  are  the  only  alternatives;  but  if  naturallv  too 
high,  let  her  give  the  fulness  of  hair  to  other  parts.  If  the 
h«md  be  perfect  in  shape,  still  let  her  disregard  the  fashion, 
and  make  a  point  of  snowing  a  charm  tliat  is  exceedingly 
rare.  It  would  be  simply  waste  and  ruin  to  pad  it  into  all 
nrts  of  shapes. 

One  word  against  the  huge  bundles  of  false  hair  now 
worn.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  overcondemn  the  practice  of 
wwing  false  hair.  This  fashion  will  never  go  out  while 
hair  is  considered  a  “  glory  ”  to  a  woman,  and  while. 


through  age  and  other  causes,  the  glory  is  liable  to  become 
“  Ichabod,”  and  to  fall  off. 

Moreover,  there  are  cases  (since  caps  are  not  in  use)  in 
which  a  few  bands  of  extra  tresses  are  more  than  an 
improvement,  even  a  necessity :  witness  a  very  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  hair,  or  hair  in  patches,  on  a  young  head.  And  the 
practice  is  not  a  dirty  one,  as  has  been  unjustly  asserted, 
any  more  than  wearing  one’s  own  hair.  Besides,  if  one  is 
careful  and  patient  enough  to  collect  it,  one  need  never 
wear  any  thing  but  one’s  hair. 

But,  O  women  1  beware  of  piling  on  your  head  a  greater 
mass  of  hair  than  a  human  head  is  able  to  grow.  The  huge 
plaits  of  three,  stuffed  and  padded,  which  are  so  obviouslg 
artificial ;  the  mighty  cables,  half  as  thick  as  one’s  arm,  that 
rise  up  aloft,  and  swell  out  behind,  till  the  effect  of  them, 
merely  as  a  burden,  not  a  beauty,  is  quite  painful  to  the 
eye,  in  addition  to  rows  of  ringlets  which,  in  themselves, 
would  require  the  whole  head  of  hair  to  form  them  :  these 
debased  fashions  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  head  and  face,  instead  of  enh  tncing  it, 
imjiosed  by  foolish  women  on  themselves.  The  eye  soon 
becomes  vitiated,  and  does  not  perceive,  in  fact,  the  vulgar 
and  painful  effect  that  is  instantly  apparent  to  another. 

\Ve  are  most  anxious  that  women  ^ould  devote,  not  less 
time,  less  money,  less  study,  to  the  art  of  self-adornment,  but 
even  more.  We  are  anxious  that  a  pretty  girl  should  make 
the  very  utmost  of  herself,  and  not  lose  one  day  of  looking 
beautif  ul  by  dressing  hadly  while  her  fresh  youth  lasts.  We 
are  desirous  that  when  the  first  freshness  is  past,  advancing 
age  should  not  grow  slovenly,  as  it  is  apt  to  do;  but  that 
then  the  art  which  once  enhanced  beauty  should  conceal  its 
fading  away :  we  want  every  woman  to  be  at  all  times  a 
picture,  an  ensample,  with  no  bar  between  herself'  and  her 
surroundings,  as  there  should  be  none  between  her  character 
and  its  outward  reflection,  —  dress.  For  this  reason  Nature 
must  not  be  destroyed,  but  supported;  her  beauties  re¬ 
vealed,  not  stifled ;  her  weaknesses  veiled,  not  exposed  ;  her 
defec  s  tenderly  remedied ;  and  no  fashion  should  be  toler¬ 
ated  which  simply  tends  to  burlesque  her. 


IN  A  TRAPPIST  MONASTERY. 

“Jefferson  and  Son,  Bruton  Street,  Orate  pro  Nobis.” 
Reader,  orthodox  or  otherwise,  be  not  wroth  with  thy  servant. 
I  am  not  ambitious  either  to  make  a  new  litany  or  to  mend 
an  old  one.  But,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  the  above  mysterious 
words,  in  somethin^  like  Egyptian  capitals,  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  staring  from  uie  dial  of  a  large  clock  in  the  principal 
room  of  Mount  Saint  Bernard’s  Monastery.  Leicestershire. 
About  a  week  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  to  have  a  couple  of  days  at  my  disposal.  The 
head-waiter  of  my  hotel,  looking  like  a  person  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  contributions  of  wisdom  from  every  visitor  to  the 
coffee-room  for  the  past  twenty  years,  was  consulted  by  me 
as  to  there  being  any  near  locality  where  a  gentleman  of 
solitary  habits  might  make  an  evening  pilgrimage.  He 
suggested  a  drive  to  Mount  Saint  Bernarti’s.  1  liked  the 
name.  It  sounded  Alpine,  and  suggested  childish  memo¬ 
ries  of  legendary  dogs.  To  Mount  Saint  Bernard’s  I  drove, 
and  found  the  place  a  monastery  I  I  was,  I  confess,  some¬ 
what  chagrineu.  But,  having  come  so  far,  I  resolved  to  see 
what  couhi  be  seen.  Ingress  to  the  house,  a  very  Gothic 
and  very  steady-looking  building,  was  no  sooner  asked 
than  granted ;  ^d  I  had  not  been  inside  five  minutes  when 
I  saw  the  printed  petition  to  Jefferson  and  Son.  “  ‘Jeffer¬ 
son  and  &n,  pray  for  us  1  ’  Why,  what  kind  of  deities 
do  you  believe  in  here  ?  What  new  system  have  you  in¬ 
vented  to  puzzle  the  classifying  genius  of  Prof.  Max  Mul¬ 
ler  ?  ”  I  s’iid  to  my  conductor,  a  very  pleasant  man,  dressed 
primarily  in  a  pair  of  huge  spectacles,  and,  secondarily,  in 
a  Trappist  cowl.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  we  beionz  to  a  new 
and  struggling  sect,  called  Roman  Catholics.  To-morrow, 
it  happens,  is  one  of  our  great  festival  days.  You  had 
better  stay  with  us,  and  see  a  specimen  of  our  worship  to¬ 
morrow.  Come,”  said  he,  laughing  outright,  “  no  one  be- 
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fore  ever  found  us  out  in  our  deification  of  Jefferson,  and 
Son.  I  am  sure  our  Superior  will  reward  you  by  "iving  you 
an  exceptional  insight  into  our  mysteries.  Promise  to  stay ; 
and  I  guiirantee  that  you  will  leave  us  with  no  reproach 
for  our  adoption  of  clockmaking  divinities.”  Tliinking  of 
the  remark  that  has  been  made  about  Palev,  I  began  to 
suspect  that  my  guide  was  not  quite  a  simpleton.  At  all 
events,  I  gave  the  promise.  Ana  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
1  was  late  a  casual  guest  in  a  Trappist  monastery. 

After  the  conversation  arising  out  of  the  phenomenon  of 
Jefferson  and  Son  had  closed,  my  cicerone  continued  his 
kindly  office.  I  saw  the  chapel,  the  chapter-room,  the 
cloisters,  the  library,  the  museum,  the  tailor’s  shop,  the 
shoemaker’s  shop,  the  brewhouse,  the  bakery,  the  forge, 
and  the  kitchen ;  but  it  was  in  the  refectory  and  sleeping- 
room  that  my  interest  was  deepest.  These  I  examined  wiUi 
a  criticiil  keenness  which  only  long  worship  of  the  great 
trinity,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Morpheus,  can  possibly  impart. 
I  shall  try  to  describe  them. 

The  retectory  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and  is  a  well-lighted, 
lofty  nx)m  al>out  seventy  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  About 
bah  way  up  it  and  to  its  left  side  is  a  pulpit,  whence  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community  reads  aloud  during  meals.  Each 
monk  has  his  own  fixed  place  at  his  own  fixed  table ;  and  all 
the  tables  (bare  of  cloths  but  scrupulously  clean)  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  precisely  the  same  fashion.  At  each  place  there 
are  ranged  a  plain  knife,  wooden  spoon,  wooden  fork,  mug, 
and  small  napkin ;  a  wcxalen  label  laid  upon  the  napkin 
tells  the  name  of  the  brother  who  takes  his  refection  there. 
Each  monk  sits  at  table  on  a  small,  square  stool.  In  the  sum¬ 
mertime  the  monks  take  two  meals  each  day,  one  at  half-past 
eleven  in  the  ibrenoon,  the  other  at  six  in  the  evening.  The 
first  meal  consists  generally  of  a  little  boiled  rice,  three  or 
four  potatoes,  about  an  ounce  of  cheese,  some  unutterable 
Trappist  vegetable-soup,  of  which,  fortunately,  Trappists 
alone  possess  the  recipe,  and  a  solitary  glass  (which  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  brown  mug)  of  most  indifferent  beer.  The  second  meal 
is  similar  to  the  first,  the  sole  difference  being  that  the  vege¬ 
table  soup  is  absent,  and  milk  is  substituted  lor  beer.  No 
flesh  meat,  no  fish,  no  butter,  no  eggs,  no  wine,  no  brandy, 
no  whiskey,  not  a  word  of  speech  all  the  year  round  : 
nothing  but  what  I  have  mentioned  smoothes  the  Trappist’s 
path  to  paradise.  Pardon  :  there  are  some  exceptions.  ITie 
Trappists  have  several  great  festivals  of  their  order,  and  these 
they  celebrate  in  a  special  way.  It  is  by  rising  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual,  and  eating  either  one  apple,  six  goose¬ 
berries,  or  eight  hazel-nuts,  additional  at  dinner.  St.  Igna¬ 
tius’s  day  is  no  great  thing  among  the  Jesuits,  though  the 
memory  of  the  great  Loyola  is  drunk  in  excellent  wine.  St. 
Dominic’s  is  not  much  to  boast  of  among  the  Friars  Preach¬ 
ers,  though  they  meditate  upon  his  life  over  excellent  whis- 
keytoddy.  But  think  of  a  Trappist  carousal  1 

^e  dormitory  lies  immediately  over  the  refectory,  and  is 
of  the  same  dimensions ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  as  cheerful  a 
room.  The  sleeping-places  are  like  small  horse-boxes,  or 
stalls  in  a  pawnbroker’s  shop,  with  curtains  before  them ; 
and  the  two  lines  of  them,  ranging  on  either  side,  from  end 
to  end,  so  fill  the  apartment  as  to  make  the  central  pas¬ 
sage  very  narrow.  “  You  must  find  this  place  rather  hot 
in  summer,”  I  remarked  to  my  conductor.  “  Well,  perhaps, 
yes,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  we  have  hardly  time  to  think  of 
the  temperature  when  we  come  here.  Besides,”  he  went 
on,  “  our  couches  are  constructed  to  keep  us  cool.  Just  ex¬ 
amine  one :  which  you  please ;  they  are  all  alike.”  He  drew 
aside  a  curtain :  1  advanced,  felt  the  —  bed,  I  was  goin^  to 
say,  but  1  will  not  desecrate  the  dear  domestic  name.  Tlie 
article  upon  which  a  Trappist  takes  his  snatch  of  slumber 
may  be  a  mattress,  and  may  have  been  made  by  human 
hands ;  but  it  has  no  more  notion  of  elasticity  than  if  it  had 
been  hewn  out  of  the  heart  of  the  everlasting  hills.  The 
pillow,  I  think,  was  worse  than  the  mattress;  for  the 
mattress,  though  hard,  was  smooth,  but  the  pillow  was  hard 
and  lumpy.  “  How  do  you  bear  it  ?  ”  I  asxed,  in  amaze. 
At  first  he  found  it  somewhat  strange,  he  said ;  but  famili¬ 
arity  had  bred  forgetfulness.  “  For  I  might  perceive,”  he  said, 
“  that  when  a  man  bad,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  just  on  the  average  about  six  hours  for  sleeping  out  of 
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each  twenty-four ;  when  besides  he  has  to  give  the  remain- 
ing  eighteen  either  to  formal  manual  labor,  or  to  office* 
which,  for  the  hodily  man,  are  just  as  weakening,  he  think* 
very  little  about  the  kind  of  place  he  has  to  sleep  in.  His  only 
look-out  is  for  the  signal  that  gives  him  leave  to  close  U* 
eyes.”  And  my  companion  looked  very  sad,  but  very 
resigned.  In  me,  too,  I  think  some  sadness  began  to  be 
apparent,  as  I  began,  in  a  more  or  less  bungling  way,  to  re¬ 
tract  my  promise  to  stop.  “Wait  a  minute,”  he  inter¬ 
rupted  :  “  we  are  on  the  cloisters  now,  ami  we  do  not  talk 
there,  you  will  remember.  Let  me  conduct  you  to  the 
guests’  quarters.” 

In  two  minutes  we  had  traversed  a  corridor,  crossed  a 
Muare,  and  entered  a  modest  parlor.  Blue  Sjxjctacles  — 
Trappists  read  nothing  save  what  saints  have  written,  and  so 
my  monastic  friend  can  never  be  offended  by  seeing  himself 
in  print  with  this  appellative  — Blue  Spectacles  motioned  me 
to  a  chair,  laughingly  observing  that  now  speech  was  free.  I 
apologized  for  having  broken  the  silence  of  the  cloister, 
and  went  on  to  express  my  sorrow  that  I  could  not  accept 
his  hospitality  for  the  night :  that  since  I  had  promised  to 
do  so,  I  had  remembered  an  engagement,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  me  to  leave  Leicester  lor  London  hy  first  train 
on  the  morrow ;  that  I  would  otherwise  gladly  remain,  but 
that  my  business  was  more  pressing  than  even  my  curios¬ 
ity  about  Jefferson  and  Son.  “  I  am  afraid,”  said  the  ge¬ 
nial  follower  of  the  stern  St.  Bernard, — “  I  am  afraid  our  poor 
house  has  frightened  you.  Be  candid,  now :  do  you  not 
dread  to  give  us  even  one  night’s  trial  ?  ”  “  Well,”  I  re¬ 
joined,  “  the  arrangements  of  your  refectory  are  no  doubt 
most  excellent ;  but  I  am  of  the  world,  and  wish  my  dinner 
to  be  not  all  uncarnal.  Your  beds,  too,  are  safe  and  sub¬ 
stantial  to  a  degree  ;  but  they  are  the  beds  in  which  saints 
ilelight ;  and  I  —  Jefferson  and  Son  assist  me  !  —  am  a  sin¬ 
ful  man.”  The  monk  laughed.  “  Do  not  fear,  dear  sir,” 
he  said,  when  he  had  recovered  his  gravity,  “  do  not  fear : 
you  have  fallen  into  a  little  mistake.”  He  then  exjilained  [ 
to  me  that  attached  to  the  monastery  there  was  a  guest¬ 
house  ;  and  in  it  strangers  were  entertained,  —  entertained, 
too,  not  as  the  poor  monks  were  entertained  in  the  monas¬ 
tery,  but  after  a  fashion  at  least  dimly  suggestive  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  “  Hospitality,”  he  went  on,  “  is  one 
of  our  first  duties ;  and  we  try  to  perform  the  duty  in  a 
manner  at  least  approximately  suited  to  the  position  of  our 
guest.  Nor  do  we  ever  inquire  his  race  or  religion.  It  is 
hut  little  we  can  do,  for  our  means  are  small ;  but  that  little  i 
we  endeavor  to  do,  not  as  the  ministers  of  a  sect,  but  as 
members  of  humanity.”  The  result  was,  as  may  be  easily  ■ 
anticipated,  that  I  accepted  the  monk’s  offer.  And  al¬ 
though  even  the  guests’  apartments  are  very  simply  fu^ 
nished,  yet  I  have  passed  few  pleasanter  evenings  than  that 
which  I  spent  in  Mt.  St-  Bernard’s. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  next  day  were  not  of  any 
special  interest.  I  hardly  cared  to  see  them  at  all,  except  ■ 
as  they  gave  me  a  chance  of  getting  a  gootl  view  of  the 
monks.  Overnight,  1  had  been  told  a  great  deal  about  par-  . 
ticular  brothers,  and  I  was  exceedingly  curious  to  see  some  i 
of  these.  Do  you  notice  that  tall,  thin,  nonchalantic  monk,  ! 
screwing  his  head  down  into  his  shoulders  so  as  to  make  his 
neck  disappear,  and  looking  somewhat  as  if  a  “  count-out”  | 
would  not  displease  him  ?  That  is  a  former  follower  of  Mr.  | 
Pusey,  and  brother  to  a  noted  English  M.P.  And  that  large,  ^ 
handsome,  intelligent  face  with  »e  strong,  somewhat  bul-  ^ 
bous  body  that  it  crowns :  they  belong  to  one  whom  the  ; 
world  once  knew  as  a  painter  of  some  promise,  and  who,  j 

even  in  his  retirement,  is  still  devoted  to  his  art.  I  see  a  i 

Frenchman,  swart  and  resolute,  with  the  vigor  of  three  big-  j 

fer  men  in  his  short,  strong  body;  a  French  Canadian,  I 

'rench  in  complexion,  English  in  figure;  but  with  none  of  . 

the  Saxon’s  awkwardness,  and  none  of  the  restlessness  of  I 

the  Gaul.  Many  English  are  there,  as  we  all  know  them ;  | 

many  Irish,  too,  utterly  and  serenely  ignorant  of  the  wild  1 
work  made  with  their  soggarths  by  Justice  Keogh ;  and  all  | 
these  men,  so  differing  in  race  and  manners  and  aspira-  j 

tions,  have  vowed  a  vow  to  live  on  vegetable  soup,  die  on  j 

the  naked  floor,  and  sleep  uncoffined  in  abbey  graves  I 
Meanwhile,  Ae  mystery  of  Jefferson  had  been  explained 
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tome  as  being  this  simply:  Jefferson  and  Son,  makers 
of  the  clock,  had  presented  it  to  the  community ;  and,  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  monks’  prayers, had,  beneath 
their  usual  dial  inscription,  put  as  a  reminder,  “  Orate  pro 
nobis.” 


DRAWING-ROOM  SLANG. 

«  It  was  certainly,”  writes  Addison,  “  one  of  the  first  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  a  well-bred  man  to  express  every  thing  that  had 
the  most  remote  appearance  of  being  obscene  in  modest 
terms  and  distant  phrases.”  That  “  infamous  piece  of  good 
breeding  ”  which  loves  coarse  language  could,  he  thought, 
be  but  a  short-lived  fashion;  for  “  it  is  impossible  that  such 
an  irrational  way  of  conversation  should  last  long  among  a 
people  that  make  any  profession  of  religion  or  show  of  mod¬ 
esty.”  Rut  it  is  qiute  consistent  with  professions  of  irre- 
ligion,  and  shows  of  immodesty,  as  Mr.  Spectator  would 
have  occasion  to  observe  if  he  could  listen  to  some  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  conversation  in  a  modern  drawing-room,  and  note 
the  rank  crowd  adoring  La  Perichole,  and  “  chortling  ”  in 
their  joy  over  Schneider  aux  enftrs. 

Of  the  two  evils,  libertina^e  of  speech  and  recklessness 
of  conduct,  perhaps  that  which  degrades  language  is  the 
worst.  Corrupt  and  disordered  lives  preach  an  obvious 
lesson,  even  when  they  do  not  find  commentators  in  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  correctives  in  the  criminal  and  bankrupt  law  :  but 
corrupt  and  disordered  speech  endangers  not  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  all  with  whom  he  has  verbal  dealings ;  and  it 
ultimately  affects  not  only  the  law-breakers,  but  the  law¬ 
makers.  ^^^lat  observant  person  can  doubt  the  rapid  dete¬ 
rioration  of  spoken  language  throughout  Western  Europe  Y 
The  tongue  waxes  more  and  more  unruly,  and  with  that 
hopeless  unruliness  which  is  half  involuntary ;  for  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  answerable  for  the  meaning  or  no-meaning  of 
the  slang  phrases  he  employs  ?  Assertion  and  denial  lose 
their  value,  truth  and  falsehood  masquerade  in  undistinguish- 
able  forms.  It  is  true  that  this  is  an  agreeable  and  useful 
confusion  to  many  persons ;  but  we  will  still  hope  that  the 
many  are  not  the  must  of  us,  and  that  the  general  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  speech  is  not  intentionally  welcomed  as  an  escape 
from  the  obligations  of  veracity. 

We  do  nut  now  inveigh  against  the  uncultivated  taste 
which  can  not,  or  the  cynic^  taste  which  will  not,  speak 
with  accuracy  and  refinement,  though  much  might  Ik  writ¬ 
ten  about  these  enemies  to  sweetness  and  light.  Well- 
meaning  persons  have  aimed  at  the  revival  of  Elizabethan 
energy  by  the  revival  of  Elizabethan  coarseness.  They  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  their  earnestness,  and  even  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  Protestantism  by  sedulously  calling  a  spade 
a  spade.  But,  with  the  best  intentions,  the  natural  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  unpolished  diamond  cannot  be  restored ;  and 
meantime  tbis  artificial  plainness  has  encouraged  the  clown¬ 
ishness  of  expression  into  which  oiur  young  men  and  maid¬ 
ens  fall  with  insular  readiness.  We  have  now  to  point  out 
the  progress  of  more  subtle  and  wide-spread  social  mischief 
than  could  be  caused  by  mere  rough  phrases ;  and,  as  usual, 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  women  are  largely  concerned 
in  it.  In  social  affairs  it  would  shem  that  most  evils  are 
retrievable  until  the  daughters  of  Eve  put  their  fingers  in 
the  pie ;  but  when  once  ladies,  especially  great  ladies,  are 
“in  the  transgression,”  man  appears  to  lose  alike  his 
strength  and  his  prudence.  Samson  in  Delilah’s  lap  dis¬ 
covers  too  late  that  at  least  he  should  have  insisted  on  her 
dropping  her  Philistine  friends.  Reckless  speech  remained, 
if  ofiensive,  at  any  rate  not  dangerous,  as  long  as  only  the 
reasoning  sex  indulged  in  it ;  but  now  that  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  would  have  scandalized  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss 
Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  are  becoming  a  femi¬ 
nine  fashion,  random  and  cosu^e  talk  is  being  developed 
wilt  the  rapiditpr  to  be  expected  in  the  sex  least  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  temptations  of  the  tongue,  or  to  discern  sophistries 
of  speech,  whether  those  of  Eden  or  of  Rotten  Row. 
Adulteration  of  language  is  pushed  on  by  feminine  agency 
with  a  fury  which  Queen  Anne  and  all  her  literati  could 
hardly  restrain,  and  which  Chaucer  and  Spenser  might  de¬ 


spair  to  quench,  even  though  they  drew  for  our  help  the 
largest  draughts  of  English  undefiled. 

We  have  already  at  different  times  tried  to  deserve  well 
of  the  world,  by  remonstrating  against  the  errors  of  petti- 
coatery,  and  against  certain  freakish  “  sports  ”  in  the  rore- 
bud  gai^en  of  girls.  Culture,  however,  seems  to  bring  its 
shadows  with  it,  if,  indeed,  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  culture  in  the  innumerable  young  ladies  about 
town.  Whatever  its  flowers,  no  one  can  doubt  the  yearly 
crops  of  ill  weeds  that  are  the  rank  growth  of  wealthy  lei¬ 
sure  ;  and  for  our  own  sakes  we  exhort  women  to  keep  that 
part  of  the  earthly  paradise  of  which  they  are  in  charge  as 
well  ordered  as  may  be.  The  great  majority  of  good  women 
deserve  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  at  a  time  when 
the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  some  prominent  prophetesses 
have  brought  discredit  even  on  true  superiority  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  power.  Women  must  see*  to  it  that 
they  do  not  fall  into  the  irretrievable  inferiority  that  threat¬ 
ens  them.  Like  dram-drinkers,  too  many  among  them 
think  to  effect  a  cure  of  their  weakness  by  fresh  sips  of  the 
poison  that  injures  them,  while  they  neglect  the  legitimate 
sources  of  their  strength,  and  wilfully  paralvze  the  influence 
which  they  ought  to  possess.  Amongst  the  many  strong 
cards  in  woman’s  hand  is  her  acknoi^edged  subtlety  and 
refined  strength  in  the  use  of  language ;  but  she  throws  it  away 
when  she  rivals  men  in  “  talking  shw,”  and  in  professional 
slang,  and  the  jabber  of  the  season.  There  is  an  incongruity, 
grotesque  but  serious,  in  the  notion  of  an  “  awfully  jolly  g. 
p.”  (girl  of  the  period)  presiding  at  the  dawn  of  intelligence 
in  the  child  who  is  father  to  the  man.  On  her  early  care 
and  wise  governance  depends  largely  the  after-day  of  his 
life.  She  nolds  the  keys  which  open  the  gates  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  she  possesses  in  her  prudent  motherhood  a  greater 
power  than  could  be  supplied  by  any  possible  development 
of  muscle,  or  increase  in  medical  or  theological  acijuirements. 
A  crew  of  freckled  girl-students  may  some  day  challenge  the 
elder  universites  ;  some  withered  phenomenon  may  ride  a 
Derby  winner ;  the  phrenological  formation  of  the  heads  of 
the  coming  race  of  women  may  be  as  pronounced  as  that  of 
Socrates,  and  all  men  may  be  bound  in  the  meshes  of  femi¬ 
nine  legislation :  yet  these  triumphs  would  be  a  bad  ex¬ 
change  for  that  natural  power  of  moulding  ordinary  speech 
which  our  fair  leaders  in  jargon  seem  disposed  to  sacrifice. 
From  different  but  convergent  causes,  women  are  losing  po¬ 
sition  all  along  the  line  of  social  march ;  and  one  of  the  most 
suicidal  of  their  abdications  is  their  misuse  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  Rough  recklessness  we  might  condone ;  but  to  be 
rough,  reckless,  and  unintelligible,  except  to  their  mates  in 
slang,  is  a  note  of  savagery  sounded  within  our  civilized 
pale  that  ought  to  startle  us.  It  is  all  very  well  to  smile  at 
the  incongruity  of  bad  language  from  sweet  and  well-cut 
lips,  and  to  be  tickled  by  the  grotesque  effect  of  horsy  or 
Cannon-street  terms  when  used  by  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere ;  but,  however  much  our  satiated  taste  may  enjoy  such 
surprises,  these  tricks  of  the  tongue  are  not  sate  jokes. 
“  Nous  ne  tenons  les  uns  aux  autres  que  par  la  parole  ” 
was  a  truth  better  understood  in  Montaigne’s  time  than  it 
is  now. 

A  great  deal  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  said  in  reproof 
of  the  coarseness  of  speech  that  accompanies  our  increas¬ 
ing  looseness  of  manners.  Men  do  not,  it  is  true,  swear  as 
volubly  as  the  Mohawks  and  S<]uire  Westerns  of  the  last 
century,  though  their  reticence  hardly  comes  of  increased 
reverence  ;  but  women  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  such 
“  sarcenet  oaths  ”  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  divinities.  They  assert  their  “  advanced  ” 
position  by  Tittle* ventures  into  the  region  of  blasphemy,  and 
increased  profanity  in  the  use  of  sacred  names,  as  may  be 
seen  in  certain  pictures  of  life  by  female  hands  of  un¬ 
doubted  accuracy.  Our  manners  are  at  the  best  but  of 
superficial  polish,  and  are  very  ready  to  relapse  into  bull¬ 
dog  barbarism ;  and  here  are  our  ladies,  the  core  and  re¬ 
serve  of  our  civilizing  forces,  breaking  out  into  strange 
oaths,  or,  not  having  originality  enough  for  that,  adopting 
the  used-up  expletives  of  roughs  and  rowdies.  Yet,  start¬ 
ling  as  her  profanity  may  be,  we  doubt  whether  the  histor¬ 
ical  young  lady  of  Folkestone,  who  gauged  her  indifference 
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by  “  two  d — ns  of  a  tinker”  is,  in  the  long  run,  as  mifchiev- 
ous  as  the  languishing  iitir  who  cannot  be  “  fetched  by  such 
awful  chalk  ”  as,  for  instance,  a  village  sermon ;  who  finds 
domestic  life  a  “  one-borse  ”  affair;  whose  “  relieving  of¬ 
ficer  muffs  the  business  ”  if  he  advises  certain  n*forms  in 
her  •*  awfully  jolly  ”  style ;  who  requires,  as  restorative  to 
her  over-wrought  nerves,  “  thunder  and  lightning  ”  or 
“  shandy  gaff,”  though  that  is,  when  absorbed,  “  simply 
skittles,”  you  know,  not  half  such  a  drink  as  b.  and  s. ; 
who  can  put  you  on  several  “  morals  ”  in  the  way  of  “  gees  ” 
and  “chasers,”  tell  the  points  of  her  “quad  ;  ”  and  tbe  his¬ 
tory  of  the  chief  “  pretty  horsebreakers,”  but  “  can’t  exe¬ 
cute  a  large  order  ”  in  the  way  of  virtues  esteemed  by  those 
fogies  and  “  howling  bores,”  her  grandfathers.  But  the 
slang  di<  tiunary  is  becoming  so  voluminous  that  we  cannot 
pretend  even  to  give  an  idea  of  its  various  dialects,  ranging 
as  they  do  from  the  ribaldry  of  the  Kentish  hopiwr  to  the 
drawled  jargon  of  Goodwood  and  Hurlingham.  There  are 
as  many  cants  as  there  are  coteries,  and  e.ach  variety  of 
“  g.  p.”  has  its  own  eccentrici^  of  speech.  Never  was 
there  such  havoc  in  language.  In  our  modish  antipathy  to 
formulas  we  arc  bringing  in  chaos.  Learned  professors  are, 
it  is  true,  playing  grand  fantasias  on  Sanscrit,  and  proving 
all  things  by  philology ;  but  meantime  ordinary  speech  is 
attaining  that  true  no-meaning  v  hich  is  not  only  puzzling 
but  is  quite  incompatible  with  wit.  It  may  be  well  that 
crafty  masters  in  wonl-fence  should  conceal  their  thoughts 
in  subtle  phrases  at  need;  but  involuntary  incomprehensi¬ 
bility  is  another  and  less  desirable  accomplishment.  Can 
it  be  that  the  modern  prerif-use  is  wise  in  her  generation, 
and  that,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  she  finds  it  useful  to  hide  her 
real  self  from  close  inspection  by  discoloring  the  element  in 
which  she  lives  ?  She  commits  herself  to  no  “  indirect 
claims :  ”  she  avoids  explanation  by  remaining  inexplicable : 
she  disengages  herself  of  many  troublesome  obligations  of 
fdth  and  morals  by  adopting  a  lingo  into  which  certainly 
neither  the  Ten  Commandments  nor  the  Apostles’  Creed 
couhl  be  translated,  — a  lingo  so  slip|)ery  th.-it  we  seem  en¬ 
tering  on  a  cycle  in  which  gesture  will  be  more  trustworthy 
than  speech.  Every  thing  repeats  itstdf.  Perhaps  we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  version  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  legend, 
witli  new  scenery,  when  through  corruption  of  speech  we 
become  unintelligible.  Some  new  st^rt  must  lie  made,  and 
future  Max  Mullers  and  Alices  in  Wonilerland  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  lav  anew  the  foundations  of  languages.  Let  us 
ho|M‘,  meantime,  that  from  some  popular  actresses  may  not 
be  learned  the  alphabt't  of  gesture. 

While  we  remonstrate  against  the  degradation  of  speech 
in  which  women  are,  as  might  be  exjiected,  largely  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  not  sanguine  of  reform  in  the  taste  which 
will  have  all  its  dishes  highly  s|)iced.  bile  life,  and  a  rage 
for  amusement  and  new  sensations,  dissipate  our  strength 
until  we  avoid  all  action  that  has  not  for  its  end  more  ex¬ 
citement.  Women  especially  suffer  in  the  general  race 
after  pleasure,  and  are  the  first  to  shirk  lalior.  They  shriek 
for  work  which  they  know  nothing  about,  because  sfirieking 
is  in  these  times  a  paying  profession,  and  there  is  in  it  in¬ 
finite  satisfaction  to  vanity ;  but  women  have,  even  more 
than  men,  lost  the  habit  of  labor,  and  with  it  disappears 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  action.  Hence  a  growing 
recklessness  among  women  which  we  need  not  point  out. 
To  how  many  idle  mothers  and  daughters  nothing  “  mat¬ 
ters  much  ”  if  the  daily  round  of  amusement  is  secured ; 
and,  of  course,  wonls  matter  less  and  less  to  these  victims 
of  inilifferentism.  ^Vhite  lies  of  greater  social  mischief 
than  intentional  fraud  — just  as  fidly  is  less  controllable  than 
knavery  —  are  the  order  of  the  day;  and  slang  phra.ses  are 
the  best  imaginable  cover  tor  loose  assertions  and  equivo¬ 
cations,  —  for  the  protection  of  a  Mrs.  Candor,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  time  of  need  of  a  Becky  Sharp.  Our  exaggerations 
in  color  and  ornament,  and  our  appeals  in  every  art  to 
coarser  tastes,  are  from  the  same  source  as  our  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  speech.  We  don’t  believe  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay,  any 
more  in  the  facts  presented  to  our  senses.  Our  pictures 
swear  at  us  from  the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  our  writers 
rack  their  brains  for  strong  and  strange  words,  the  flaunt¬ 
ing  and  queer  costumes  of  the  day  arc  embodied  slang. 


Our  talk  is  passing  from  the  period  of  violence  into  that 
of  drivel ;  and  jabber  alternates  with  a  brevity  which  is  not 
the  soul  but  the  caput  mortuum  of  wit.  The  art  of  conver¬ 
sation  has  fallen  into  caricature,  while  “  general  informa¬ 
tion  ”  has  reduced  unfortunate  proficients  in  it  to  a  state  of 
idiocracy  which  adds  to  the  general  unmeaningness  of  po¬ 
lite  speech.  To  realize  our  condition,  let  us  imagine  Imo- 
gene,  or  even  Rosalind,  Sophia  Western,  or  Di  Vernon,  as 
one  of  those  awfully  jolly  creatures  who  borrow  the  talk  of 
the  looser  world  anti  flavor  it  with  impropriety  and  bibli¬ 
cal  allusions  in  about  equal  quantities  for  drawing-room 
use.  Dolly  Varden  of  the  last  century  would  hardly  be 
acquainted  with  her  modern  representatives ;  and  how  low 
and  distant  a  coiirtesey  would  not  Clarissa  Harlowe  have 
made  to  the  heroines  of  some  late  novels  by  our  favorite 
authoresses  I 

Moreover,  chiefly  by  female  agency,  there  is  coming  on 
us  a  most  pernicious  internationalism  of  speech.  Our 
Mauds  and  Hildas  lace  their  London  jargon  with  shreds 
and  pitches  of  argot  that  is  as  yet  inadmissible  by  French 
girls  of  corresponding  rank  :  though  they,  too,  are  lieginning 
timidly  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Academie  with  little  noveb 
ties  of  grammar  and  scraps  of  international  phrase.  But 
thepr  are  far  behind  the  American  belles  and  the  Mees  An- 
glaises  who  shock  others,  but  are  no  longer  “  shoked  ”  in 
their  foreign  r  dds.  It  is  obvious  how  loss  of  respect  must 
follow  on  all  this  ;  but  respect  for  women  is  a  weakness  of 
the  past.  The  strength  of  modern  amazons  can  afford  to 
do  without  that  old  reverence  for  the  words  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  women,  which,  it  was  fondly  thought,  was  a  chief 
means  no  less  than  a  chief  result  of  social  improvement 
But  if  women  can  sacrifice  their  rights,  men  cannot  submit 
without  protest  to  the  consequences  of  such  abdication  of 
her  t'lrone  by  the  world’s  wile,  and  by,  until  further  notice, 
the  world’s  mother.  If  by  no  other  argument,  let  us  pe^ 
Bu.adc  the  foolish  virgins  of  their  folly  by  making  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  in  any  case  “  bad  form.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  POPULAR  French  beverage  has  been  patented,  consist¬ 
ing  of  liquorice  and  mint,  and  called  “  Syrup  of  Calabre.” 
A  glass  of  the  brew  costs  but  a  sou,  and  the  army  is  now 
supplied  with  it. 

A  CURIOUS  Parisian  directory  is  announced,  consisting, 
in  alphabetical  onler,  since  1848,  of  all  persons  who  have 
been  declare<l  bankrupt,  separated  from  their  wives,  or 
condemned  by  the  courts. 

The  young  Due  de  Guise  was  photographed  on  his 
death-bed,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  family.  A  plaster  bust  was  also  made ;  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sculptors  of  Paris  is  intrusted  with  the  re¬ 
production  in  marble. 

One  tempation  to  suicide  is  to  be  done  away  with  in 
Paris.  Those  who  have  done  it  hithcTto  with  the  ambition 
of  being  visited  at  the  Morgue,  and  becoming  thereby  the 
subject  of  a  short  celebrity  and  admiration,  are  warned 
that  henceforth  there  will  be  no  such  exhibition  in  that 
lace,  but  that  photographs  will  be  taken,  which,  it  is  to  be 
oped,  will  do  just  as  well. 

The  following  p1ea.sant  news  for  wine  connoisseurs  is 
containeil  in  a  letU'r  from  Carlsnihe :  “  Just  as  usual,  sev¬ 
eral  cartloads  of  ’oilberries  are  passing  through  our  city  en 
route  for  Wurtemberg,  where  they  will  undergo  a  process 
of  pressing,  and  be  sold  to  the  wine-dealers  for  coloring 
wines,  &c.  Many  a  wine-drinker  thinks,  while  he  quaffs 
his  red  wine,  that  its  tint  has  been  derived  from  the  glow¬ 
ing  sun  of  Bordeaux  or  the  Upper  Rhine,  whereas,  in 
reality,  it  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  pine  forests  of  tbe  ‘  Oden- 
waliL’  ” 

On  the  borders  of  the  canal,  the  lazzaroni  of  Paris  are 
at  present  to  be  largely  met  with.  They  are  very  much 
out  of  work  and  elbows,  and  are  dangerous  fellows.  They 
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at  present  live  by  fishing  the  dead  dogs  and  cats  out  of  the 
and  selling  the  skins  for  a  trifle,  and  the  carcass  for 
less,  to  manure-manufacturers.  When  work  is  not  brisk, 
the  animals  are  trapped  in  a  live  state.  Recutting  old 
jorks,  and  making  them  as  good  as  new,  for  the  low  wine- 
ihops,  forms  also  a  branch  of  industry  for  these  idlers. 

The  “  Stanley  question  ’’  has  revealed  a  good  deal  of  lit¬ 
tleness  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  in  France : 
whilst  in  England  some  doubted,  there  all,  nearly,  disbe¬ 
lieved  in  the  Stanley  success.  The  wave  Journal  des  De- 
jati  has  two  columns  highly-charged  with  reasons  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  Stanley  success ;  and,  though  having  had  plenty 
of  tim'e  for  breaking  up  the  type,  decides  to  retain  it,  giv¬ 
ing  afterwards  the  Foreign  OflSce  certificates,  which  seal 
Stanley’s  honesty,  and  prove  a  balm  for  his  wounds.  lie 
inubbe<l  both  (Geographical  Societies,  because  their  agents 
in  Zanzibar  treated  him  with  coldness  and  ridicule. 

A  CURIOUS  invention  has  just  been  patented  for  cutting 
wood  without  a  saw.  A  galvanic  current  in  sufficient 
quantity,  when  passed  over  fine  platinum  wire,  raises  its 
temperature  to  a  white  heat.  The  inventor  discovered  that 
wood,  a  comparatively  dry  substance,  even  when  green, 
could  be  cut  in  the  same  way.  By  arranging  the  wire  with 
handles  or  other  means,  so  as  to  guide  it  readily,  trees, 
logs,  or  planks,  may  be  cut  as  desired.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  a  simple  and  easily-applied  force,  which  may  be 
employed  to  fell  trees,  divide  tnem  into  logs,  and  perform 
all  the  operations  of  the  saw  and  the  axe.  The  surface  of 
the  woo<l  is  slightly  charred,  but  the  black  layer  is  very 
thin.  The  battery  employed  need  only  be  of  the  simplest 
character. 

A  Russian  paper  says  that  a  new  sect  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Pskotf.  It  was  founded  a  short  time  a^o  by  a 
monk  named  Seraphim,  who  had  run  away  from  his  mon¬ 
astery  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  belonging  to  his 
order.  Seraphim  preached  the  simple  and  very  convenient 
doctrine  tliat  no  one  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
without  sin ;  and  he  accordingly  soon  made  a  great  number 
of  converts.  One  of  the  practices  of  the  new  sect  is  to 
cut  the  back  hair  of  the  women  very  short,  and  then  ar¬ 
range  it  in  the  form  of  a  star.  What  is  the  origin  of  tliis 
custom  is  not  known ;  but  it  has  been  maliciously  insinuated 
that,  as  the  female  members  only  of  the  sect  were  so  treated, 
the  object  was  to  enable  its  founder  to  make  a  hands<)me  in¬ 
come  by  selling  their  hair  for  chignons.  Seraphim  has 
now  been  arrested,  and  will  shortly  W  tried  as  a  religious 
impostor  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Th  'RE  is  a  tradition  in  one  of  the  several  places  claim¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  distinguished 
schoolman,  John  Duns  Scotus,  that  he  made  a  vow,  under 
diabolic  temptation,  that  he  would  eat  no  food  till  he  had 
copied  out  in  writing  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
perished  in  the  attempt.  An  old,  battered  oil  painting, 
purporting  to  be  the  portrait  of  Scotus,  is  still  hun^  in  the 
town-hall  of  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, —  the  place  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  anti  the  legend  used  to  be  told  to  all  who  came  to 
see  it.  The  feat  which  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  sub¬ 
tle  schoolman  has  been  performed  by  a  boy  in  Ayrshire, 
though  not,  we  presume,  under  the  hard  eonditions  imposed 
on  Scotus  by  the  tempter.  The  industrious  youth,  we  are 
informed  by  a  loeal  paper,  has  written  out  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  for  which  he  has  been  rewarded  by  a  gen¬ 
erous  clergyman  by  the  handsome  gift  of  a  sovereign,  A 
Kilmarnock  bookseller  has  been  so  delighted  with  the  lad’s 
achievement  that  he  writes  to  the  local  paper  offering  “  to 
bind  up  the  MS.  in  a  decent  manner  ”  as  a  recognition  of 
the  boy’s  “  fixedness  of  purpose ;  ”  and  the  paper  suggests  a 
testimonial,  so  that  “  something  tangible  ’*  may  be  given 
him  by  his  fellow-townsmen  “  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
his  conduct” 

A  LETTER  from  St  Petersburg  in  the  ScNesische  Zeilung 
•ays  that  Russia  is  preparing  for  a  war  with  China.  The 
tenitory  of  Kouldscna,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  country,  was,  as  is  known,  occupied  by  the  Russian 
^ps  last  year ;  and  China  now  intends  to  regain  posses¬ 


sion  of  it.  The  Mahommedan  population,  however,  are  so 
hostile  to  the  Chinese  (jovernment  that  they  have  declared 
they  will  put  to  death  any  Chinese  official  who  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  country.  'This  would,  of  course,  lead  to  a  con¬ 
flict,  in  which  Russia  will  doubtless  take  the  part  of  Kould- 
scha  against  its  so-called  oppressors.  The  Government  at 
Pekin  seems  to  be  already  anticipating  such  a  contingency ; 
for  it  is  building  ironclads,  and  employing  fifteen  hundred 
men  daily  in  the  preparation  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
has  sent  agents  among  the  Russi.in  Khirgis  to  induce  them 
to  resume  ^eir  old  allegiance  to  China. 

The  public  of  Vienna  have  been  much  troubled  by  the 
story  of  an  apparition  which  has  lately  occupied  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Austrian  capital.  A  sentry,  posted  by  night 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  imperial  palace,  observed  to  his  dis¬ 
may  a  female  figure,  enveloped  in  the  long  folds  of  a  capa¬ 
cious  cloak,  eme^e  from  tne  chambers  of  the  late  Aroh- 
duchess  Sophia.  The  alarmed  soldier  at  once  save<l  himself 
from  intercourse  with  the  ghost  by  flight,  and  told  his 
story  to  his  superior  officer.  Without  putting  faith  in  his 
narrative,  the  marshal  of  the  court  established  a  watch, 
and  caused  the  lobbies  communicating  with  the  room  of  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  to  be  occcupied  by  the  palace  guards. 
Next  night  the  mysterious  vision  was  again  seen  by  several 
persons,  but  vanished  almost  instantly.  Another  night  the 
phantom  showed  itselfto  asecond  sentry,  who  faiu^d  with  ter¬ 
ror.  Some  days  later  a  new  sentry  saw  the  spectre  approach, 
but  more  bold  than  his  companions,  m.iintained  his  sang  Jroid, 
and  aimed  a  blow  at  it  with  his  bayonet.  The  spectre  there¬ 
upon  took  to  flight,  but,  pursued  by  the  soldier,  fell  mortal¬ 
ly  wounded  by  a  bayonet-thrust  in  the  b.ick.  The  guards 
anil  attendants  hastened  to  the  spot  on  hearing  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  ghost,  and  found  a  beardless  youth,  who  was 
recognized  as  a  priest.  The  strangest  part  of  the  business 
is  that  tlie  court  uas  done  its  utmost  to  bush  the  matter  up ; 
and  the  solilier  whose  bayonet  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
mystery  has  been  relieved  from  his  sentry  duties  an  1  sent, 
as  was  said,  to  join  a  distant  garrison.  The  TagbteUt 
however,  says  he  has  been  put  in  a  prison,  and  is  now  in 
solitary  confinement.  The  clerical  papers  deny  that  the 
ghost  was  a  priest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
he  was  one  of  the  young  chaplains  attached  to  the  palace, 
and  a  tool  of  the  Jesui.s. 

A  CURIOUS  work  on  “  the  humorous  element  in  (irerman 
law,”  by  O.  Gieske,  has  just  been  published  at  Berlin. 
The  author  describes  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted, 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  in  some  cases  up  to  a  very 
recent  {>eriod,  with  the  object  of  humiliating  the  culprit, 
and  exposing  him  to  public  ridicule.  A  common  punish¬ 
ment  was  that  of  going  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  a  town  or  villa»e,  in  a  dress  covered  with  images  of 
swords,  whips,  rods,  and  other  instruments  of  corpor.il 
chastisement.  In  Hesse,  women  who  had  oeaten  their  hus¬ 
bands  were  made  to  ride  backwards  on  a  donkey,  holding 
his  tail :  on  which  occasions  the  animal  was  led  through 
the  streets  by  the  husband.  This  custom  existed  in  Darm¬ 
stadt  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
so  common  that  a  donkey  was  kept  always  ready  for  the 
purpose  in  the  capital  and  the  neighboring  villages.  If  the 
woman  struck  her  husband  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  ward  olf  the  blow,  the  donkey  was  led  by  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  him :  if  not,  then  by  the  husband  himself. 
At  St.  Goar,  a  miller  was  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of 
wood  from  the  forest  belonging  to  the  town,  in  return  for 
which  he  was  bound  to  supply  a  donkey  to  the  municipali¬ 
ty  whenever  ^uired  for  the  chastisement  of  a  scoldin<r 
wife.  Another  very  old  custom  was  that  of  punishing  a 
henpecked  husband  by  removing  the  roof  of  his  house,  on 
the  ground  that  “  a  man  who  allows  liis  wife  to  rule  at 
home  does  not  deserve  any  protection  against  wind  and 
weather.”  If  two  women  fought  in  public,  they  were  each 
put  in  a  sort  of  closed  sentry-box,  which  only  left  their 
heads  exposed,  and  then  posted  opposite  to  each  other  in 
the  market-place,  where  they  rem;uued  for  an  hour,  face  lo 
face,  but  unable  to  use  their  hands  or  feet.  A  common 
punishment  for  scolding  women  was  the  “  shameful  stone,” 


